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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 


VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED AND STANDARD 
WORKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
GEORGE RBOUTLEDGE & SONS, 
LONDON. 
AND 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, Including 
the biography and doubtful plays. With 1,200 Illustrations, 
beautifully printed on fine tone paper, Oy y, London. 8 
vols. super royal 8vo, cloth, $40 ; half calf, $60; tree cal t 
edges, $85 ; or, superbly bound in full morocco extra, $100. 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Howard Staunton. Lliustrated with upwards of 1,000 —— 
ings from by John Gilbert. vols. royal Svo, cloth, 
$22 50; half calf, $30; full calf, $35 ; tree calf, gilt edges, $40 ; 
full morocco, $42 50. » 

ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. By the 
Rev. J.G. Wood. Comp Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, 
etc. ;tin 3 royal 8vo volumes, coataining about 2,400 pages and 
1,000 illustrations, by J. Wolf Zwecker, and others. In cloth, 
$21; half calf, $28 50; full calf, $383 50; or, handsomely bound 
in morocco, antique or extra, $41. 


LANE’S TRANSLATION OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ EN- 
TERTAINMENTS, With several hundred engravings on wood, 
from designs by William Harvey. 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, $15; half 
calf, $21; tree calf, gilt edges, $27 50. 


FROISSART’S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN’ 
AND THE ADJOINING COUNTRIES. A new edition from 
the text of Colonel ag Sy Notes, a Life of the author, 
an Essay on bis Works, and a Criticism on his History. With 
120 beaatitul wood-cuts, ve of 
2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth, $12. 


*,* Also for sale, a few copies of the iliuminated edition of 
Froissart’s Chronicle, 2 vols., half morocco, gilt edges. The illu- 
minations [72 in ber} are reproduced from M8. Froissart in 
the Biblfotheque Royale, Paris, and other sources. 


MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES ; Containing an account of the 
cruel Civil Wars between the Houses of Orleans and Bur- 
gundy. Beginning where that of Sir John Froissart finishes, 
and ending at the year 1467,and continued by others to the year 
1516. Translated by Thomas Johnes, Eeq., illustrated with 

fe numerous wood engravings: 2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth $9. 


MUSPRATT’S CHEMISTRY, As Apes and Relating to the 
Arts and Manufacture. By Dr. Sheridan Muspratt. Illus- 
trated with — hundred engravings on wood and numerous 
fine steel po ts. In 2 vols. imperial 8yo., cloth, $25; half 
Russia, $3u, 

KAYE’S (JOHN WILLIAM] LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services 
of the British East Indies, in Biographies of Lord Cornwal- 
lis, Sir Jobn Malcolm, the Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, the Rev. Henry Martin, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and others. 2 vols. 8vo., extra cloth, $12. 


TEGETMEIER’S [W. B.) TEE POULTRY BOOK. A Practical 
Manual for the Breeding*of Plain and Fancy Poultry. With 
30 full-page illustrations, printed in colours, by “Leighton 
Brothers, trom drawings by Harrison |Weir, and numerous 
wood engravings. Royal Svo., cloth, elegant, $9. 


TEGETMEIER’S PIGEONS, Their Structure, Varieties, Habits, 
aod M ent. By. W. BT eier, F.Z.8., author ot 
The Poultry Book and editor of the P: 

The Field. Illustrated by many beautifully coloured repre- 
sentations of the different varieties, | ay Ye life by Har- 


etc. 





rison Weir. Royal Svo., cloth, gilt 


RUSSELL’S | WILLIAM, LL.D.] THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
With a View to the of Society, from the Rise of the 
Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of P: in 1763. A new edi- 
tion, continued to the Peace of Paris in 1856, with a compen- 
dious index. 4 vols. 8vo., cloth, $10. 

EASTWARD. By Norman Macleod, D.D. With seventy illus- 
trations, from photographs, engraved by Joseph Swain, and 
numerous maps. 4to, extra cloth, gilt edges, ‘G 50, 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. Edited 
by his nephew, the Rev. G. Carlyle,M.A. In five volumes, 
crown 8vo., cloth, $20, 


MEN OF THE TIME. A Dictionary of Contemporaries, contain- 
ing Bi hical Notices of Eminent Characters of both sexes. 
Seventh edition, revised and brought down to the present 
time. Large 12mo, extra cloth, gilt top (860 pages], $6. 


THE +s eo yn yA OLD POETS. In royal 8vo. 
volumes, w portraits and vignettes, as o ly pub- 
lished by Mr. Moxon, beautifully printed upon fine sapenand 
each, with one exception, complete in one volume. The 
greatest care has been taken in git the text in its utmost 
attainable purity; and the edition has rendered still more 
desirable by the addition of interesting b hical memoirs 


and critical notices from the able pens of ford, Coleridge, 

Barry Cornwall, Leigh Hunt, Cary, and others. At their 

ad reduced prices, they are ly adapted for the use of 
iterary s' 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 
$6 Beaumontand Fletcher, 
2 vols. .... ~+-$1 






TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1868. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Breyoort Ho Hoffman Ho 
Clarendon ito! 4 Everett Howe.” 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Revere House, Tremont House. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Spencer House. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Sherman House, Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 

Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

‘ Biddle House, Russell House. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
8t. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 

Russel] House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 

Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House. 
HAMILTON, CANADA. 

Royal Hotel. 

LONDON, CANADA. 

Tecumseh House. 

OTTAWA, CANADA. 

Russell House. + 
GORHAM, N. H. 
Glenn House, 

LONG BRANCH, N, J. 
Stetson House, 

WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. ¥Y, 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 

LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 
LAKE MAHOPAG, N. Y. 
Gregory's Hotel. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Union Hall. Congress Hall. 


A SUMMER BOOK. 
ARTISTS AND ARABS; or, Sketching inSunshine. By Henry 

Blackburn, author of “‘ The Pyrenees,” &c., with numerous 

Dlustrations. 1 Vol, Crown 8vo., $5 25. 
The argument of this volume is “‘ The advantage of winter stu- 
dios abroad, and the value of sketching in the open air, especi- 
ally in Algeria.” The descriptive parts of this work are lively, 
graphic and entertaining, and the illustrations, which are numer- 
ous, are thoroughly artistic and most admirably engraved. 
Sent to any address, post-paid, upon receipt of the price, and 
ten per cent. in addition. 





SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 

654 Broadway, New York. 

LAKE GEORGE: 
ITs 


SCENES AND CHARACTERISTICS, 
WITH 
GLIMPSES OF THE OLDEN TIMBS. 
TO WHICH I8 ADDED 
An Account of Ticonderoga, with a Description of the Route 
to Sehooon Lake and the Adirondacks ; ba 
Notes on Lake Champlain. 


By B. F. De COSTA. 


-Cats. Price, $1 


Aiti. 





16mo, pp. 200, With 8 full-page Illustrations, a Map, andj numer- 
” ous Wood Ca 50. . 


This work is designed to give a full and accurate account of the 


A BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


GLEANINGS FROM FRENCH GARDENS: Comprising an ac- 


count of such features of French Horticulture as are most 
worthy of adoption in British Gardens, By W. Robinson, 
F.L.8. With numerous illustrations. 1 vol. post Svo... .$3 00. 


The graceful way in which the French decorate their apart- 


ments with plants, and develope beauty of vegetable form in con- 
nection with brilliant flowers, is well worthy imitation, and this 
valuable work gives all the instructions necessary to show just 
how this may be done. 


Sent to any address upon receipt of the price. 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., London. 
REMOVAL. 
JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
: AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
Has Removed his Business from No. $23 Canal 8t., 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Ne. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
ta FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
surgical Treatment ot Children's 
Diseases, 
THE SURGICAL TREATMENT OF THE DISEASES OF IN- 
CY AND CHILDHOUD. By T. Hotmes, M.A. Cantab. 
to the Hospital for Sick Children. 1 vol. 8vo. 











In the preface to this volume its distinguished author remarks : 
“* Whatever may be the defects of this book, it will amply have 
served its purpose if it leads the reader to reflect how much may 
be done by well-timed surgical interference to save life and limb 
in the diseases of childhood—how far, in fact, that ‘ conservative 
surgery’ may be carried which has been i troduced into moderm 
practice mainly by the exertions of Sir W. Ferguson. 
Sent to any address postpaid, upon receipt of price and ten per 
cent, in addition, 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD, AND CO., 

654 Broadway, New York. 


" WHITTIER’S BAREFOOT BOY. 


L. Prane and Co., have now ready the fourth edition of East- 
man Johnson's poetical illustration of Whittier’s famous poem of 
“THE BAREFOOT BOY ;” one of the most charming genre pic- 
tures ever painted in this country. The first three editions of 
this chromo were sold in advance of publication. 

THE PORT, John G. Whittier, says of our chromo :—* Your 
admirable chromo of ‘The Barefoot Boy,’....is a CHaRMING il- 
lustration of my little ,oem, and iu EVERY WAY SATISFACTORY a8 


a work of art. 

THE PAINTER, Eastman Jobnsoa, writes of our chromo :— 
“Tt strikes me as being one of the best chromo lithographs I have 
ever seen.” 

Sold at all Art Stores, or sent by express free of charge to any 
address in the U.S , East of the Mississippi, oa receipt of price. 
Bize 9% x 18. rice....Five DoLuars. 


L. PRANG & Co., Art Publishers, Boston. 


A BOOK FOR ALL CLASSICAL STUDENTS. 


TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Rev. 8. W. Cox,M.A. 1 
vol. 12mo. $3 25. 

The “ Tales from Greek Mythology,” *‘ The Gods and Heroes.”’ 
and Tales of Thebes and Argos,” by Mr. Cox, have enjoyed such 
wide popularity as to warrant their revision by the author, and 
their republication with some additions in this attractive form. 
The work is one which classical students of all ages will find 
most valuable. 

Sent to any address upon receipt of the price and ten per 
cent in addition. 





SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


THE PIANO BOOK, 
Which Cannot be Excelled ; is Richardson’s 
New Methed. Regular Sale—30,000 a Year. 
Sold by all Music Dealers. Price $375. Sent Post-paid. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston. 





, Topography, Histo e 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
770 Broadway, cor. of 9th Street, 





es 0 00 
Massinger and Ford...... 450 
Wycherly, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 4530 

ottegier. nes Greene and Peele ....... 6 00 





Scenery. , and T. 
——_— every purpose of the tourist, as well as the reader by 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CU., 





e fireside. It ular in its style,and yet in all ' 
—_ y reliable, dete being always separated from cles, 7il Broadway, New York 
wv ting aish rom tradition. Man subjects 
tre thus presented ins new and more truthful light. MISS LOVETT’S 


SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIE STREET, 





New York. 


HALIFAX, N. 58. 














STEAMSHIPS. 


a 


VcEAN 





rU8 SRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 






CHINA -++-leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 15. 
CUBA....... ..-leaves NewYork .... Wednesday, July 22 
JAVA... ..cosececs leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 29. 
AUSTRALASBIAN leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 5. 
SCOTIA.......+00 leaves New York .... Wednesday, Aug. 12. 
RUSBIA.......... leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 19. 
Chief Cabin Paseage..... $130 00 | Second Cabin Passage.... ..880 
TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145 
Payable in gold. 


Bertbs not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


» The owners — gr not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of ing, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 


S 


States 


TEAM tO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ingsLanv). The lnman Line, under contract with the United 
ind British Governments for carrying the mails 


BEVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


Frust CaBIN .........++: $100 00 | Stwenacs............. 00 
7) to London....105 00 Do. to London... .40 0C 
Do to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......! v0 


Vassaye by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
900, Gold ; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

Rates of pecsnge from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates, 

Steerage passage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends. 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CoO. 
\TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of the 






BRAM ccccccececces Capt. Grace............3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND -Capt. Thompson... ....3, “ 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan........... 3,517 “ 
HELVETIA........... Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,315 * 
Ma a ci cccecceccocced Capt, Hall........ . 8310 “ 
DENMARK........... Capt, Thomson......... 3,117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA..... OO eae 2,872 
VERGEMER, ccocccoqees Capt. Prowse............8,876 


saves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) tor 
as payable here in currency. 

Dratts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland, 

Passage trom New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 

CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 

For treight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricss or THE Com- 

PaNY, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 





THE ALBION, 








RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifics his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No 697 Broadway DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES tor Hernia or Rupture ia its varied forms and stages, in — 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Shermar is the founder of the *‘ Morado Grande,” davana, 
Cuba, established seve years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of his personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 
of two postage stamps. 


* 


7 Pl S’ ruv 7 
HOUSEWIVES’ ATTENTION 
Is called to a New Invention of the greatest worth and economy for eg, and Polishing Mirrors, Gold and Silver Plated 
Wares, Lamp Chimneys, Picture Glasses, Copper, Brass, and all articles of Glass, China, Tin and Metal Wares, in less than one half 
the usual and ordinary method. Price 30 cents per box, or $3 per dozen. No one should be without it. Samples sent by remitting 
c HOPKINS & ‘0., 41 Mercer Street. 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS.) 
Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers bis entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


7 to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 





price, and orders received by Mail by 








A. 


AWNINGS, WARRANTED TO BE PERFECTLY MILDEW PROOF 
For Stores and (‘ffices; Venetian Awnings tor Private Dwellings and Hotels, Verandas and Country Residences. 
Canvas Goods of every description made to order. Temporary Awnings Let out. Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
J. F. McHUGH, No. 1274 BROADWAY, 
Junction of 6th Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 











HANKINSON’S IMPROVED CARPET CLEANING MACHINE, 

Still at the Old Stand, 15 Kast 27th Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York, ‘hose baving valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they cau see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by wail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7¢.; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. Carpets taken up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery * W. H. HANKINBON. 


COMPOSITE IRON WORKS, . 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Exclusive MANUFACTURERS OF THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fences, Balconies, Verandahs, Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 
ORNAMENTAL AND ARCHITECIURAL IRON WORK. 
Office and Sampl : 
95 PRINC 


Gateways, 


es. 
2 ' STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham, 


VICTOR BARJON, From Pans, 

Fire Gilding, Mat Gilt, and Silver Plating, Steel Platina, &c., {New Paris Method) Chandeliers, Sta- 
tues and Vases, Bronzed in Faucy Colors, Green, Light, Venice and Antique Bronzing. 

No. 71 MERCER STREET, New York, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 


CABINET MsEKERS AND DECORATORS, 
77 Waiverstey Place, near Union Square, New York. Established since 1841: 
Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kings of Decorative and 
Plain furniture. 














‘ KUHN & HAEMER, 
Manufacturers of Krench Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. ts and Oil 
Cloths Laid—Curtain Hanging—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Carefully Packed and Removed. 
No. 1384 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
YOUNC 8B. CHOLES, 
Iaterior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Cartain Materials, Dra 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 
No.427 EAST FOURTEENTH 8TREET, One Door West of University Place, New York 


F. B. LAUTER, 
MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


» 





peries, 


WILLIAM TOWERS, 
PLUMBER 
No 32 





AND CAs FITTER, 
CARMINE STREET 





of the Company, 27 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION | 
AND FORBIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

#0 south Street and 23 Broadway, %. ¥. 
WeekLy Ling or Stzamexs To anp From 
PAVERPOOL AND QUBENS TOWN, 

AT REDUCED KATES 
AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINBS 
OF SAILING PACKETS, } 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE KATES | 

DR‘ FCS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
britain acd Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, cau always be} 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
‘CAPSCOTT BROTHERS, & CO., 

86 South St. or 23 Broadway. N. ¥. 

NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 

via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Screw STsSamMERS OF THE NoxTtTH Gexuan Liorp run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
ng the United States Mail. 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOU THAMPTUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW VYORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New York TO Baemen, Lonpon, 
Havas, and SourHampTon—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 
S72; Steerage, $35. Yrom Bremen to New Yourk—First Ca- 
vin, $120; decond Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 

payable in gold. 

These vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 

tay" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
igued, 

Fills of Lading wil) itively not be delivered before goods are 

}wared at the Custom House. 

©”°oie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
owes’ “‘es, For freight or passage apply to 
OBLRICHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 





Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, 


NEW YORK. | 


No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 


| To whom has been awarded Prize Medals at the Berlin and Am- 

, eriean Expositions. Violins, Violoaceilos, Contrebuss, Guiiars, 

Banjos, &c All kinds of Strings for different Instruments, Silver 

| and Brass Instrumente, Clarinets, Flutes, &c. Also: Agent for 
| Bannscheidt’s Instraments and Oleum. 





~ @EO. GERMUNDSR, VIOLIN MAEER, 
174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
To Whom has been Awarded Meda!s at the 
Panis, Lonpon, AnD American Exnuispirions. 
Pupil of VUILLAUME, at Paris. 


Has now for Sale the Magnificent Paris Exposition 
Prize Quartett, which have been preferred to all others, 
by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on Hand tor 
Sale, Superior Bows, old Italian and other Violins, at all 
prices. 





HORSE SHOEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
JOHN RANNE?, 
(Successor to Dr. W. P. SHELDON, | 
No. 1,829 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th St., New York. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 
IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, AC., 


VAN NOTE & SON, 
GRATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 
COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 
MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., 


1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 35rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
* Street, near Varick, New York. 

Every variety of Plaio, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver &c., 

Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 59 Carmine Street, New York, 

Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most | 


Fire Brick and Soap Stone | 


[6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


w. SMITH, 
(Established, 1848.) 
HERALDIC € ASER. 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 
Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 
' No. 17% MERCER STREET, near Bleecker St. [Rear], New York. 





substantial manner at short notice. 
supplied. 
W. M. VAN NOTE.) {A. 8. VAN NOTE, | 
EGBERT Mu. 
©. ENTER AN 
88 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, 








iew York. 


Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
done with neatness and dispateh. 
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Calum, nonanimum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Ziterature. 


WUMAN'S LOVE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL, 


As Spring, blithe maiden, tripping soft and light, 
With happy beaming eyes, 
Doth cold and sullen Winter put to flight, 
And cheer all earth and skies; 
So woman’s love makes warm man’s frigid heart, 
Bidding his moody dreams and gloom depart. 


As Summer sports in rich, luxurious bowers, 
Her cheek all rosy mirth, 
Scatters on every tauk delicious flowers, 
And beautilies the earth ; 
So woman’s love man’s brightened home doth bless, 
Making life gay with flowers of loveliness. 


As teeming Autumn gives her mellow store, 
Ripe fruits and golden corn, 
Heaping abundance, till, for flowing o’er, 
Sue scarce can hold her horn ; 
So woman’s love a wealth of joy will yield, 
All heart-lruits gathered from that fertile field. 


Without yon sun—kind source of heat and light— 
What were the world we boast ? 

An orphan thing, wide wrapt in frost an! night, 
A sad world’s wandering ghost ; 

So man, cold, dark, and cheerlessly, would move 

Along life’s path, bereft of woman’s love. 


As the sweet lady moon, with brow serene, 
Climbing the stormy sky, 

Soon spreads her calming silver o’er the scene, 
And bids the dark clouds fly ; 

So woman’s Jove sweet influence sheds on life, 

Brighteas its gloom, and stills the storms of strife. 


As gold, hot glowing in the furnace-flame, 
Defies heat’s wasting might, 

And, unconsumed, does issue forth the same, 
Only more pure and bright; 

So mid fierce trials true love ne’er expires, 

Made purer by affliction’s searching fires. 


As mosses weave a beauty round decay, 
Hiding the rents of years, 
Till on the ruin, regged, worn, and gray, 
A gentle smile appears ; 
So woman’s love gives beauty and a grace 
To poverty’s poor shattered dwelling-place. 


* The purest fount ot joy, the tenderest light, 
Cheering the heart of woe, 
Lending to strength sweet softness, weakness, might, 
Heaven’s choicest gift below, 
The comforter in sickness, still above 
Owning its source—such, such is woman’s love. 





MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. 


If you saw my wife with her beauty rare, 
Her elegant form and her raven hair, 
You would deem me blessed and without a care. 


For the light falls soft on a sweet pale face, 
On exquisite lips full of pride of race, 
And a neck so white in its queenly grace. 


But the novel unread rests on her knee, 
And the fire’s red rays reveal unto me 
A lingering look I shudder to see. 


I love her full well ; but I’ve grown too wise 
Too closely to peer in her tell-tale eyes, 
Or to seem to hear her suppressed sighs, 


When the gloaming sad with its dying gleams 
Again glimmers o’er the Pactolian streams, 
And her dead love’s face beacons through her dreams. 


And I turn away; for well do I know 
That her heart is chilled as by Winter snow, 
And never with love of me wil) it glow. 


When I hear her tears on the pages fall, 
The wandering winds a hushed requiem cal! 
O’er the hopes I lay ’neath a heavy pall. 


And the thoughts that come through the gath’ring 


gloom, 
Are thoughts of our lives and our bitter doom, 
To be kept apart bya gaping tomb. 
—Tinsley's Magazine. 
——_—@—_—_—_ 
BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER XII. 


A WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 








tence and poverty. The unjust steward never thought of 
forgiving anybody his debts until he was upon the point of 
losing bis stewardship. Moreover, this is especially the case 
when our impending loss and future circumstances are both 
indefinite. If we are to lose half our present income, and 
sink into some altogether inferior social position, three pounds 
do not appear of much importance in that schedule of ex- 
penditure which has brought on suth a state of things; while 
we have had no experience, as yet, of that condition of ex- 
istence wherein folks “look twice at a shilling before parting 
with it,” and in which three pounds seem “a good deal of 
mouey. 

Like many other women who are excellent “ 8,” 
and diligently attend to all matters of the house, Mrs. Irby, 
while pluming herself upon that species of knowledge which 
is vaguely called “ business,” was in reality grossly ignorant 
of it. She scarcely comprenended the sources from which 
she drew her income, and as long as she bad enough money 
“to go on with,” did not much concern herself with how it 
was come by. She had now for a considerable time been 
permitting her bills to run on and run on, and even obtaining 
loans from her banker, under the fixed impression that when 
Sir Nicholas died ail would, at all efents, be set right, even if 
her daughter was not made a great heiress. At the least (tor 
Richard had told her that himself), there would be five hun- 
dred pounds at Kate’s disposal as soon as she came of age; 
but she did not like to dwell upon so pitiful a result to her 
great expectations. Then there was always Richard “ to fall 
back upon, as it were.” In her secret heart, she did not 
much care about the young man for his own sake; but as the 
probable heir of Sir Nicholas, she esteemed him highly. He 
evidently loved Kate, and as his wife, she would probably do 
him a great deal of good: ‘‘ He only wanted some one to look 
after him, poor fellow ; his uncle had so snubbed him all his 
life that he had never known the meaning of a home; there 
was a good deal of good about Richard,” &c., &c. In short, 





was a bad man. 


when the opportunity occurred 


again by any man?) Kate must not say “No,” but “ Yes.’ 
lt would be madness for her to reject him now. 


servation beyond: “ This is bad news, my dear.” 


wife,” was Kate’s quiet remark when she had read it through 
but the words were spoken with bitter scorn. 


trench: we owe a good deal to the tradespeople of Blond 
and I have also overdrawn my account at the bank.” 


with me?” 
“ That’s just it, my darling. Ido so like to see you happy, 


you are not, and I trust you will never be.” 


be told, as come it mast.” 


Katie.” 


cealment how matters really stand.” 


When your poor father came to his sad end, his affairs were i 


liam the Conqueror’s time.” 


smiling in spite of herself. 


done it on purpose. 
were great legal debts to discharge.” 


_It was doubtless very unreasonable of Miss Kate Irby to| with him. Those race-courses are sad things: if a man cou 
give away three sovereigns (not to mention that jet bracelet) | win a little money, and then get away from them, that wou 
to a whining mendicant, of whom she knew nothing save | be different; but there, he is never satisfied—At least that w 


what he himself chose to tell her; but there is no accounting 


for the vagaries of impulse. Perhaps 


events, it was not such an unreasonable 
it may appear. Except at the moment 


liberal is when we are in the 





expected wealth, the time when we are most inclined to be | ter paying our debts ?” . 
transition stage between compe- w patate 





returned the old lady simply. “Iam used to worries, and 


“Then, beside the estate, dear mamma,” interrupted Kate, | mure urgeut upon this occasivo. 
with well-founded apprenension of digression, “we had fit-| clearly the growing hillocks of debt by which her path was 
teen thousand pounds to live upon, or what was left of it af- environed, and the dangerous abyss into which it led. Mr. 


nothing out of the manor whatever, unless it’s the wall-fruit 
and the carp, which I had justas soon be without, for dressed 
alone they’re tasteless, and stewed with sauces they’re very 
unwholesome. The whole place is mortgaged to its full 
value, and Mr, Crozley says, beyond it. We bave just the 
interest of twelve thousand pounds, or so, to live upon. I 
don’t quite know what it comes to, but it’s in the per cents 
quite sale ; you can see my accounts, and there is not a peany 
1 have not put down. Iam sure | have nothing to reproach 
myself with, in that respect.” 

“ But what do we spend a year, mamma?” 

“1 can tell you to a fraction, my love. Last year, we spent 
£718, 17s. 844.; and the year before that, a trifle less; now, 
this year it will be a trifle more, because of the new carpet in 
your own little parlour (which, however, I don’t regret buy- 
ing iu the least), and also of some repairs that were absolutely 
necessary : the*oak-fence round the paddock was so rotien 
that Mr. Crozley said it was a wonder that the wind didn’t 
blow it down.” 

“Seven hundred a year! Then we must have been living 

far beyond our income, mamma.” 
“That’s just what Mr. Crozley said, dear: his very words 
to me only the last time 1 saw him. But then I always 
thought as Sir Nicholas would have behaved like an honest 
man, and, at all events, left us that ten thousand pounds of 
which he robbed your poor papa. That would have set us up 
quite nicely ; aud you should have had a new piano—that 
one you took such a fancy to in Mr. Late’s shop at Blondel 
Regis—on your very next birthday. But you must wait now, 
my darling, till better times.” 

“ Never mind the piano, mamma; the old one will do for 
me very well; but, above all things, let us understand our po- 
sition—let Mr. Croziey tell us exactly how matters stand, aud 
what itis necessary tor usto do. It seems to me that we 
ought to Jeave this house.” 

* What! leave the manor? Leave the place where the Ir- 





Madam endeavoured (o express to herself, as euphoniously as | bies have been so respected time out of mind! Leave all the 
she could, the fact that Richard Anstey was a good match | poor people who are dependent upon us, aad Mr. Milton too, 
for her daughter, notwithstanding a secret misgiving that he | who, I’m sure, is a verymice young man—with no new-fangled 


ways, such as curates so often have now a days—and there is 


But it was a cruel disappointment to her when his letter| nothing I dislike more than a change of clergyman! It's 
arrived, telling that not even that wretched five hundred | Worse than a change of air; and you know that the air 
pounds was left to Kate. It seemed to the widow that there | away from Blonde! always seems to me either too bracing or 
was now no choice but to have him for her son-in-law ; and | too relaxing. Then there’s the Priory, which, as I have often 
somehow, although she favoured his addresses, she would | heard you say, is what no other place has to show ; aud your 
rather that there bad been a choice in that matter. She was|oWn dear little parloar—— No, no; it would break my heart 
unaware that he had already offered himself to Kate, and been | 0 see you anywhere else ; and 1 am sure your cousin Richard, 
refused ; but if she had known it, she would still have come|or Sir Richard Austey, as I should say now—although he 
to the same conclusion. “Circumstances,”- she would have does write cautious and prudent, would be shocked”—— 

said (for her philosophy was proverbial), “‘ alter cases ;” and| } , 
ain, as without doubt it Kate gravely ; “let us look this matter in the face for ourselves, 
would( for was not her darling a prize to be sought again and | whom it alone concerns. As for leaving Blondel, | should, of 


“Never mind Sir Richard Anstey, mamma,” interpesed 


"| course, be sorry to do that; but itis evidently impossible for 
us to go on living as we have done heretofore. This house 


Mrs. Irby, however, knew her daughter far too well to give | —Or, at all events, ils grounds—is expensive to keep up, and 
utterance to this practical idea. She had pushed Sir Richard’s | quite beyond our needs: why should we not take some pleas- 
letter across the breakfast-table that morning without any ob-| #0t little cottage, like Widow Lintwhite’s, which is now to 


let, by the by, and where you could still be able to keep your 





“ So he means to keep the money, unless I choose to be his | pouy-carriage ?” 


“ No, my dear,” replied Mrs. Irby with dignity; “I have 
always been lady of toe manor here, and if | am not to be 


“Tt is worse news even tham that it looks, darling,” said , 80 for the future, I bad rather leave Blondel altogether.” 

Mrs. Irby, ignoring this deduction altogether, “ for the fact is t . 

we are grievously in waut of money. Mr. Crozley has been} what I should suggest is, to drive over to Blondel Regis at 

remonstrating with me of late with regard to our expendi- | Once, and see Mr. Croziey.” 

ture, although I am sure I don’t know where we are to hie 
, 


“ Be it so, dear mamma,” answered Kate cheerfully. “Now, 


“ Very well, darling—it you wish it—by all means,” hesi- 
tated Mrs. Irby: but there is no immediate hurry, and really, 
between ourselves, I am quite ashamed to show myself in the 


“Tam sorry to hear this, mamma, but still more sorry to | tows. The butcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker, as 
hear it now for the first time.” Kate rose from her chair, and | the song says (‘or although there may be no candlestick-maker, 
put her arms about her mother’s neck. “ Why have you not there is an ironmonger who has not been paid for three years), 
admitted me to your confidence, and shared your troubles | they all seem to be asking for a settlement, and some of them 


have even forgotten to touch their hats, It’s quite unpleasant, 
»| 1 do assure you.” 

‘But, my dear mother, they have a right to be paid,” urged 
Kate ; “and as for the unpleasantoess, ail the shame is god 


“ That is treating me like a spoiled child, dear mother ; and |80 soon as we intend,to do our duty. With me by your 
besides, it makes the truth much more bitter when it comes to | side, to share your trouble, you will not feel it half so much. 


t me ring for the carriage, mamma, and let us start at 


“ Yes, darling; but I always thought there would be nooc- | once.” 
casion to tell you. If Sir Nicholas had only behaved with é j 
common honesty, everything would have been paid off with- = propose is simply impossible, and out of the question. 
out our feeling the loss. I did it all for the best, as I thought, 


“ My dearest Kate,” returned Mrs. Irby with gravity, “what 


I go alone. I could not allow you to see Mr, Orozley oo such 


“Yes, and all for my sake,” answered the young girl ca-| subject. It is not right for a young lady to concern herself 
ressingly. “I know quite well that Love has been your| With it. You don’t understand these affairs as I do, my love 
prompter all along. But it has been a mistake, dear mamma; | —how should you?” 

and now please to make amends by telling me without con- 


Kate smiled; she would much rather have heard how mat- 
ters stood from Mr. Crozley’s owo lips; bat she saw that 


“ Well, Kate, the truth is, although I understand business | by insisting upon it she should pain ber mother. Mre. Irby 
as well as most people, I don’t quite know myself; and if|really piqued herself upon being “a woman of busincas, 
Mr. Crozley, the lawyer, knows, it’s as much as he does.|and resented any interference, not only as an iniringement 


n| upon her prerogative, bat as meddling with a subject which 


a terrible state. It’s dreadful to speak of such a thing; but if | She had by study made her special forte. She would, how- 
he had not died, I don’t know what would have become of us.| €Ver, doubtless have granted this request ot Kate's—as she 
He owed money to everybody, and yet he had reaiised all he | did all others—but tbat she feared the plain-spoken caudour 
could—among other things, even the advowson of the living }0f Mr. Crozley. She had no invention of aay louger with- 
which had been ia the Irby family, I believe, ever since Wil-| olding from her daughter the true circumstances of their 


position, but she hoped to be able to soften matters 4 litile in 


“*T scarcely think quite so long as that, mamma,” said Kate, | the recapitulation. 


Worldiy wise (and worldly foolish) as we have seea Mrs. 


“ Well, I don’t know, my dear; but it was quite an heir- Irby to be, yet the real mainspring of all her molives was, 
loom, at all events. However, it is no use crying over spilt | after all, no mean one, since it was maternal love. 

milk. He did what he could, poor man—insured his life in : ’ : i 
three different offices for a great sum, no less than fifteen | morning; and ber interview with ber lawyer was so protracted 
thousand pounds; and because he had only paid a premium | that she did not return until dinner-time. Her absence, and 
or two, a hard job we had to get the money. Just as if it had | the suspense it necessarily involved, was, however, mitigated 
been his fault that he got drowned, dear, dear, or as if he had | to Kate throughout the interval—such are the agreeable op- 
hey did pay it after a bit, but there portunities which country-life’ aifords—by the society of Mr. 


Mrs. Iroy, thea, had driven to Blondel Regis alone that 


Maurice Glyn. 


“ Legal debts, mamma? Did you not pay all his debts?” aed 

“Certainly not, Kate. As for what he owed the racing peo- 
ple, I don’t know, and I don’t care: your father never told 
me whether he won or lost; he would come home after : , 5 
having thrown a thousand pounds away upon ‘an event,'as| The — which the widow brought back with ber from 
they callit—shocking events, J say—es cool as a cucumber, |“ my m 
and never take out his ill-luck in ill-temper with his wife, as | He had made her listen to him at last, Sbe did not turn ber 
some husbands do; but I have heard, although he was very | eyes away this time from ‘he picture he presented to her 
fortunate as a young man, of late yearseverything went wrong | View: he had always done so faithfully enough; but it was 


CHAPTER XiIt, 
STRAITS AT THE MANOR, AND FEARS AT THE VICARAGE, 


of business, Mr. Crozley,’’ was dolorous enough. 
id | now absolately necessary not only that she should believe, 


Id | but act; or else, he did not hesitate to say, there would ensue 
as | something like ruin. Perhaps, deceived by his client's conti- 


your poor dear father’s case—it is just like the moth at the | dence in Sir Nicholas’s testameatary intentions, he had for- 
e vay she was obeying a so- | candle”—— 
tema instinet, perhaps she was indulging ina whim. At all 

of liberality as 
our receiving un- 


borne to press her hardly hitherto, and therefore he was the 
She saw for the first time 


Crozley strongly advised, as Kate had done, that the widow 





! my dear child—there is no estate! We get | should leave the manor-house for some less ambitious resi- 


he ee 


will go to Blondel myself, since you wish me to do 80, bat * 
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dence in Blondel Parva; but upon this point Madam was| not have failed to notice that his friend began to grow ner- 
firm. She shrank from the confession of poverty which such | vous and uneasy alter the post had gone out. When he came 
a change would involve, for the opinion of her neighbours | home to supper, he did observe that Charley had no appetite, 
was much to ber; and she had another and still more valid|and bad got the fidgets; aud in the course of the night, he 
reason for remaining where they were, at all events for the | was awakened more than vnce by a hasty walking to and fro 
were now centered in her daughter’s | in his host’s room. But the fact was, 
union with Richard, and she read his character sufficiently | matter of his own to think about, such as, above all others, 
well to know that it was best to treat with him on something | makes men selfish, and prone to think their fellows as happy 
like equal terms, or what at least appeared to be such. There | as themselves; and it was not until they met at the breaklast- 
was no external inequality in an engagement between Sir| table that he perceived, from the curate’s face and distrait 
Richard Anstey, Bart., and Miss Irby of Blondel Manor, and 
this there would certainly be if the widow removed to Acacia | and host. Then, indeed, his solicitvde was aroused, and self- 
Cottage. So it was settled that the Irbies were still to remain | reproach perhaps made it all the keener, and more inclined 
at the great house; but the pony-carriage was to be disposed | for action. 
of, the groom “ put down,” and the paddock to be let for 
grazing purposes; nor did poor Madam neef to weave chain-| simply, in reply to his anxious questioning ; “and until his 
armour for the fruit in the old wall-garden any more, since it | answer comes—which it will do by to-morrow’s post, ugless 
was to be rented by an enterprising speculator in Blondel 
Regis, who would consign the bloom piums and downy peaches | panion.” 


present. All her ho 


to the London maket. 


lt was touching to hear Mrs. Irby breaking this terrible | friend’s affectionate reply. 
dewe, as she considered it, to her daughter, and accusing her- 


self of being the cause oj their common misfortune. 


back to my old way of life when | kept father’s house for t:im 


and looked after the dairy with my own hands as well as|cede to my wishes ; but in that case, I shall be almost as poor 
eyes ; but you, my dear, are not fit for such things; you will | as Mary herself, and all inequalities will vanish.” 

never, never take kindly to poverty ; and, oh, lam so wretched 
when | think that it is my own foolish trust in a bad man/are you perfectly certain that, under those changed circum- 


which bas brought you to this pass.” 


“ My dearest mother,” returned Kate, whose face was not 
ouly cueeiful, but radiant, “ the only thing that can give me | think she loves me for myself.” 
cause for sorrow in this matter is to hear you thus reproach 


yourself, and estimate my own character so low. 


driving so’’—— 


“Oh, bother the pony-carriage!” broke in. the old lady ;/| too rashly counted upon to find in Love.—But there,” added 
“thank God, I can get about ou my own legs yet; but it is|he with vehemence, “God alone knows what I should do —I 
your having to go without that new piano that bothers me, | dare not think of it. She seems to hold my very life within 
the old one is so ramshackly; and then, again, we shall be| her little hands!” 
able to keep no company—and I do like to see you shine, my 
darling—no, we musto’t even ask Mr. Milton any more to step | young man, 80 submissive to authority in the abstract, and 
in when he likes oh gm and far less entertain any stran-| who shrank aghast even from the utterance of unlicensed 

r. 


gers, like that nice Glyn.” 


“ Well, dear mamma, but perbaps we may find that people |iu this matter, at so great a risk, nay, at the positive certainty 


come to us for something else than their dinners.” 
“ Not men, my darling; don’t you deceive yourself, Wo 


men will come tor tea, and even for talk; but if you want gen- 
tlemen’s company, you must give them meat and wine. Your 
poor dear father knew men well, and he always used to} but as it was, Maurice felt very sad as he contemplated that 
say, that the true way to a man’s heart lay through—what’s | future which he thought he saw awaiting his friend. He knew 
the name of the thing he tastes with, my dear ?—yes, his | what the contents ot the letter which would arrive next mora- 


ate,” 


“ Very well, mamma, we shall see,’ rejoined Kate, with a| and the curate also knew, and although he had used the words 


smile that had something of quiet triumph in it. 


And Kate was so far right, that Mr. Maurice Glyn did not 
discontinue his afternoon visits to the manor, notwithstanding | he was, as any individual whom the City welcomes during 
that it became the custom there to dine at mid-day—Madam | office-hours, and dismisses to suburban villa at eve, was yet 
found early hours to agree best with her, she said—and there | furnished with at least two poetical elemeaots of character— 


was therefore nothing but “kettle-drum” in the way of re 


freshmeut; but Mrs. Irby would by no means allow that her} sode of the pastrycook’s daughter, althoush popular enough 

“It is only that Mr. Milton | in undergraduate circles, had never reached his ears; be did 
happens to dine early also, my dear; and you needn’t flatter | not conceive it possible that bis nephew and heir could choose 
yourself that we should have that gay London gentleman’s | a wife that was not in a position of life at lea-t equal to his 
company, only that he is sure of a good supper when he gets | own; Or that, having chosen, he should venture to adhere to 
home ; and even as it is, you see, the curate does not come up | that choice in defiance of his will. If he should presume to 
here so often as wheu there was always a knife and fork for | do so, however, he would be at no loss how to deal with such 
him. That ‘s the worst of the clergy—aud so | have read it was | audacity. It is not only persons of large landed estates and 
in tue old monks’ times—they have always such a relish for | hereditary titles who are tyrants, and treat their dependants 


theory was thereby disproved. 


good victuals.” 
This severe remark was so far justified in Mr. Milton’s case 
that he did not often accompany bis friend to the manor-house. 


There was « good deal to be done in the parish just then, he 
said, and, as we have hinted, particularly in one part of the | er value to bis conclusions which we are apt to do when con- 
parish. Poor Joseph Grange being the only person in all his 
flock afflicted with blindness, he was naturally an object of| paced alone the vicarage garden, and presently passing 
peculiar solicitude with his pastor, and his reception at the|tbrough its wicket-gate, ook for a furlong his accustomed 


gate-keeper’s cottage was always cordial. 


“It is a pleasure to see you, sir,’ the old man would say | him by so circuitous a route that he did nut arrive at the 
with characteristic disregard of his own calamity; and Mary’s | manor until late in the afternoon. 
—— was as unmistakable as her father’s, though it was _ 
on 


given by her eyes. 
he old man’s bed had been removed into the parlour o 


late, his own apartment being ve:y small, and the weather 


oppr: ssive, 80 that the reception-room had even a more hum 


ble appearance than usual; not that furniture, indeed, or the 
lagk of it, makes much difference in the eyes of love; but there | precedes them. When Charles Milton got his uncle's letter, 


were other matters that might have put the visitor in mind 
not only of the inequality, but of the unsuitability of the alli 


ance he contemplated. As for Mary, her manner was perfec- | worst, and could find reliet in action. 
tion itself; but her father fell so very considerably short of that 
standard in his behaviour, that the length of the interval might 
have wel! made a less resolute suitor pause. To a man blind|“ you are no longer nepucw of mine. I disowo you—I dis- 
as well as poor, to whom so great a social advantage offered 
itself, much was to be forgiven, but not the vulgar obsequious- pe while | live; nota penny of mine shall you receive when 
atter: 

with which he strove to enhance his daughter’s merits. Me than let it go to you. Marry this beggar-girl if you dare; then 
match muking mother, destitute of that tact upon which the| starve with herand the brateshe bears you on a hundred 
sex (too often fallaciously) pride themselves, could have worse 
played her cards, or more openly showed ber haad to the an-| you a living.” 
ticipated victim. The curate could not avoid perceiving this, 
and winced ; but then did not Mary shudder too? “ This man | Other portions of the letter almost tender, wherein the writer 
of commonest clay,” thought he, “ has got a daughter who is | expressed his hope that his nephew would not disgrace him 


ness with which he treated his guest, and the coarse 


an angel.” 


But bow was such information to be conveyed in practical 
shape to a city uncle? The Rey. Charles Milton was not a| concern the young man now. If Charlies Milton had nothing 
man to be without a strong sense of family duty, but he bad | else in common with his vaocle, he had his determination of 
also a senee of what was due to all, including Limselt. Now, | purpose, and he had mace up his mind to make Mary Grange 
at all events, however it might have been in that bygone case | bis wile. This resolve perhaps might have been sapped by 
of the pastrycook’s daughter, he felt he was past that age when | tender abjuration, affectionate appeal; but this attempt to 
an uncle is the best judge as to whom his nephew shall marry ; 
and, besides, much of that great love which induces a man to| was firm inflexible. He put the letter into his friend’s hand 
leave father aad mother aud cleave to his wife was already | with a grim smile, 

He had not as yet asked her to be his, and 
he resolved 'o delay this until he should have informed his | had read it through. 


given to Mary. 


uncle of his fixed intention so todo. If most people in h 


position would not (as society, losing all patience with such | other cheerfully. “ Yes: that is not so terrible to me as 
conduct, would certainly have expressed it) “bave made | it seems to my uncle. Now, you would not think it, but this 
such fools of themselves,” it must also be remembered | very man himself wooed and won his wife when he had not 


that some would have married and not asked leave till after- | halt this income which he sneerg at.” 


wards. 


If Maurice Glyn had chanced to spend a certain afternoon 


at the vicarage, instead of “ just lookin 


“It is|can do for me to-day. I feel better alone: I shall not even 
little matter indeed to me, my darling, for 1 have not been 


used to comforts all my life, as you have, and can easily go| know the worst—that 1s, from the world’s point of view, not 


It would | should tura out otherwise. This young lady bas a father— 
be shameful in one, with youth and health, like me, to bewail 
the loss of mere luxuries. One would really think that some-| possible he may be more mercenary—should she act under 
thing like beggary was before us, imetead of so much being 
left for us to be thankful for; though I do wish that we/| old fellow ?” 
could manage to keep the pony-carriage, for | know you enjoy 


in” at the manor- | toiled, hitherto, not only for himself, but for 
house, as had now become his invariable custom, he would | uncle, who has worked r 
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urice had a certain 


manner, that something Was going very wrong with his friend 


“TI have written to my uncle about Mary,” said the curate 


he comes himself—I am afraid I shall be but a dull com- 
“Don’t talk of that. Whatcan 1 do for you?” was hie 
“ Leave me to myself, Maurice; that is the best service you 
go down to the cottage ; not until to-morrow, when | shall 


,|}mine. True, I have scarcely any hope that my uncle will ac- 


* Yes, Charley ; but—you will forgive an old friend— 


stances "—— 
“I think so, Maurice,” interrupted the curate gently—“ I 


“Just so,” persisted the other thoughtfully; “but if it 
aod from hints you have occasionally dropped, it is not im- 
his advice, and decline your offer, what would you do then, 


“IT should feel, Maurice, that I had been mistaken—and— 
and—hope in time to find in Daty that happiness which | had 


How strange it seemed that this eminently respectable 


opinion, should be so resolutely prepared to take his own way 
of ruin to all his prospects. But for his affection for him, the 
-| liltérateur would have regarded the curate (as an artist his 


model unexpectedly thrown into an attitude abnormal, but 
highly picturesque) with the utmost professional interest ; 


ing would be, as certainly as though it lay open before him; 


“scarcely any hope,” he indeed had none at all. 
Mr. Milton the elder, vulgar and material in hisideas though 


-| phe passion of anger and an implacable purpose. That epi- 


as slaves; nor was Brutus the last man who has sacrificed 
,| paternal love to other feelings—not necessarily patriotic 
. | Ones. 


Revolving this matter in his mind, and attaching that great 


sidering » frieud’s affairs and not our own, Maurice Glyn 


way; then suddenly braucned off int a footpath, which led 


CHAPTER XIV. 
f HIDDEN DEPTHS IN THE CURATE. 


-| Lfour joys fall short of our expectations, our sorrows are, 
ou the Olver hand, rarely so painful as the saspense which 


,| harsh as were ils contents, and even more resolutely set against 
-| his wishes than be had apprehended, still he now kuew the 


“It you demeau yourself by this alliance,” wrote the old 
man, in words clevaied by passion far above his wonted style, 


inherit you; 1 will holu uo mauner of communication with 


am dead. I would rather throw my money in the gutter 


pounds # year. | am glad indeed to think that I never bought 





There was much more to the same effect; but there were 


yet, but listen to his warning voice while there was time. 
Lsut the sentences above quoted were what alone seemed to 


carry it by assault not only failed, but rendered what before 


“ You mean to persist?” inquired Maurice quietly, when he 
is| “At the risk of being a curate all my days,” replied the 


* Stil, he married in his own rank of life, Charley. He has 
risen, not without pains, to one much higher, and he has 
To your 
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means much, and of course it angers him to see his nephew 
at one stroke destroy what he has wrought for with such long 
effor!.” 

“ You are right, friend,” rejoined the curate gently. ‘‘It 
ill becomes mé to rebuke my uncle, but I cannot obey bim. 
Oh, if you had but seen the letter which I wrote him, Maurice, 
this would seem a harsh reply. 

“I don’t doubt it, Charley. It is his nature to be stern, and 
when opposed, to become what seems to you cruel. Besides, 
4& man who bas made bis Own way in the world, as he bas 
done, becomes in the process less uice and sensitive than 
those who, like you and me, are started on a raised level. He 
hes worked with spade and barrow, aod built the embank- 
ment, and laid down the rails; what wonder if his hands are 
rougher than ours, the mere passengers, who have only had 
to take our first-class pluces, and sit still while the train goes 
smoothly along the line.” 

“ That is true, Maurice, and I thank you for pointing it out. 
I have indeed no right to blame my uncle; and, besides, 1 
owe him very much, I know, but not so much as he demands 
here, by way of repayment: I must te! him that.” 

“ Yes, but not now,” said Glyn, as tue curate seated him- 
self at his desk, as if to write. **‘ There are hours to spare be- 
fore the post goes out. Take time to think about it.” 

“ Nothing will alter my resolution, Maurice.” 

“ Yet, I say, take time.” 

“Ab, Lsee what yon mean, friend. Well, I will see her 
first, and then write. I begged you yesterday to leave me ; to- 
day, I ask you to stay bere, or at least to be here when I re- 
turn. By then, I shall kaow what to write home, or to what 
was my home.” 

“T will stay here till you come back, Charley; but—look 
here, old friend—don’t be too sure of what we two were talk- 
ing about yesterday ; and if matters do not turn out as you 
expect, don’t be broken-hearted, and don’t be angry with the 
girl.” 

“ Angry with Mary? No, Maurice. That, for certain, I 
shall not be. If 1 should have mistaken her, there will be no- 
body to be angry with except mysel!.” 

To see the curate’s confident grave smile and cheery nod as 
he took up his hat, was a pleasant sight after what had gone 
before, He knew himself henceforward as one poor ia this 
world’s goods, and who would grow poorer, with prospects 
blighted, and his only relative estranged ; but, on the other 
hand, how secure of her whose love should make amends for 


all. 

Maurice Glyn looked after him wistfully, sadly, as he strode 

across the little lawn and into the quiet street, then passed— 
atill listening to his friend's retreating steps—iuto his favourite 
haunt, the vicarage garden. He would uot have long to wait, 
he knew ; counting time by minutes, the curate could scarcely 
be an hour away. Yet how the mioutes dragged along! The 
level marsh, where once the sea had been, had his gaze, but 
not his thoughts ; nor could the ocean itself, with its ceaseless 
roar, its boundless range, fill them as it was wont to do; nor 
the curved bay, dotted for milcs with towers, each the coun- 
terpart of each, whose warlike use was gone. Earth’s changes 
and the monuments of time are nothiag to bim that bas one 
gnawing care: an eyeiash inward turned makes valueless the 
most glowing landscape ; and the toothache’s twinge has force 
to abolish past and preseot, and fix our whole being’s regard 
upon a single nerve. With a face paler even than usual, and 
eyes gazing vacantly on land and sea, Maurice Glyn paced the 
grassy walk, bis ears attentive for the curate’s returning step. 
The deep quiet of the country was raround him, and what 
wind there was blew from the quarter whence his friend 
would come. At last, along the untrequented road, there ia 
a far-off footfall. Can it be his, that siow and lagging ’ 
8 different from the tirm elastic stride with which he started ? 
Yes, it stops at the gate on the other side of the house, and 
comes up the gravel-path, like the step of on who follows a 
dead friend to his grave, and then the study-door is opened, 
closed, and locked. 
“Poor Charley; Heaven help him!” muttered Maurice. 
“ But it ic surely better thas: the cup is bitter, but who would 
not rather drain it—if his mind were free to jadge—than live 
a life full of disease and pain. The day will come when the 
patient will be grateful: and even if the physician get no 
thanks, the good is done. IfI were in his place, and Kate 
—— But there, that’s nonsense.” 

He entered the house, and knocked softly at the study-door. 
There was no verbal answer, but almost at once the curate 
unlocked it, and stood before him, pale and worn—for it is 
not years that wear, but the bad days in them—and yet with 
no despair in his grave eyes ; some wholesome tears, (for they 
were red), had cleansed them of it. 

“ You were right, friend,” said he, with the ghost of a smile, 
“and I was mistaken.” 

“I will not say that I am sorry,” returned Glyn, taking the 
curate’s hand, “except for the present pain. In years to ° 
come”—— 
“ Don’t, Maurice, don’t. It may be or it may not—God 
knows. Just pow, it seems that*\ine—nay, that eternity itself 
has nothing of compensation in it. She did love me once; I 
am very sure she did, and oh, I would have loved her as wife 
was never loved—God forgive the man who has come be- 
tween us!” 

“ Amer |” ejaculated Maurice fervently. 
is it, Cuarley ?” 

“ Quite; for ever. I can tell my uncle what will please him 
80 tur.” 

There was an expression in the curate’s countenance his 
friend bad never seen there‘heretofore ; one which, if a ruffian’s 
face had worn, one would have said: “ How uomerciful, how 
relentless !” 

“What are you going to do with that, Charley?” Glyn 
pointed to a bank-note which the other was placing in an 
eavelope. 

“lam going to return the fifty pounds he sent me on my 
birthday,” answered the other sternly. “1 wish I could re- 
pay him all 1 owe him.” 

“ Are you speaking of your uncle ?” 

“Yes; who else? I will never take a shilling from his 
hand. His threat shall take effect exactly as he intended: it 
is only right that it should do so; for it was to be the punish- 
ment of my disobedience, and I am disobedient still.” 

“This is sheer madness, Milton. What! would you lose 
both bride and uncle—impoverish yourself thus, and for no- 
thing *” 

“ No, not for nothing, Glyn,” answered the curate hoarsely ; 
“ but for this letter, which has robbed me of my love, my lite, 
my wile! Since he can write such words as these—draining 
my heart of health, of hope, of alli—he has ceased to be my 
kinsman. Yes, | know what you would say: that I ama 

man—a minister of . Itis easy for you to remem- 
ber that.” There was a spark of anger in his tone, but it died 
out as soon as struck. “ Do not imagine that I wish my uncle 


“It is quite off, 


could. But henceforth, I renounce his favours. 
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no gift from the hand that could deal a blow like this. She 
read it, Maurice—read here ‘this beggar-girl ;’ and the cruel 





lightlese.—O Maurice, Maurice, it is hard to bear.” 

‘And her blina father, Cbarley—what did he say ?” 

‘Nothing; be only nodded ‘ Yes’ to what she said. She} 
spoke without his prompting. She said that since my friends | 
had set themselves against the match —for she would read the | 
letter—and since I should but bave a curate’s stipend upon | 
which to live But why repeat it? If she had been a lady 
born and bred, she vould not have been more discreet and 
cold. And yet it seemed sometimes as though she spoke by 
rote, like ope who had learned her lesson from auother—but 
who was there to teach ber? Who could have known, save | 
you and me, that I was coming? And coming with that let-| 
ter—why, Il did not know that myself. I did not think my 
uocle could have written such words. No, no; she does not 
love me, Maurice; you are right. It is all over.” 

He leaned his head upon his hgnds, and stared before him | 
with such a hopeless Jook as it was pitiful to see. } 

“But since it is so, Milton,” urged Maurice Glyn, “ why | 
make the matter worse, by breaking with your uncle ?” 

“Ah, you do not understand that?” returned the curate 
bitterly. “You would have me fat and sleek, and kiss the 
hand that pampers when it does not chance to crush. Well, 
we will not discuss that matter. Help me rather to forget ; 
that is the kindest service you can do me vow, Take another 
pipe in the garden, old lellow, while I get this letter off 
om set and then we will walk out together where you 
will.” 

For the first time during their Jong companionship, Maurice 
Glyn felt himself weaker than his friend, and did as he was 
bid. The soothing weed ws wont to be very grateful to him ; 
undef its influence, he dreamed his fairest dreams, nurtured 
his fondest ambitions, and thought the thoughts, which, 
though losing much in the process of expression, others were 
yet well pleased to read; but to-day the charm might not 
work. Notwithstanding the bright future that seemed open- 
ing for himself, and which but yesterday had given to all 
things such a golden tinge, Maurice Glyn had never felt 
more wretched ; and, indeed, he had good reason for his sor 
row. 











BIRDS. 


Let us make holiday upon this paragon of days. No work 
or books! Better it is for once to see the bees improve the 
shining hour than to do it ourselves. 


Better than all measures 
Ot delightful sound 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are founa 


is the music with which earth and air are ringing. That 
blackbird in the tall pear tree is drunk with dew! Clearly 
its deep rich voice is heard amid all the warbling of finches, 
tbrushes, and lionets. Never heard I sweeter song than that 
which the missel thrush in the top of the yew tree sings to 
the callow nestlings in the hanging branch below, where, 
“ when the wind blows, their cradle does rock.” Through all 
sounds the cooing of the wood quest, so different as it 1s in 
expression from that of the house pigeon. Beyond measure 
more “tender and true.” The wood quest too always leaves 
off in the middle of a note, not telling all the secrets of her 
heart. 


Many a little bird swells, with its sweet weak fluting, the 
full chorus of melody which earth sends up to Heaven, and 
which Heaven's one minstrel echoes back to earth. Far up 
in the cathedral dome that arches over the bare moor, where 
no other bird sings, the lark chants Gloria in Excelsis. There 
you may hear its song go up to Heaven. Here in the garden 
concert it comes down to you. Muscular Christians think the 
lark the earliest bird because its song begins about the time 
that they get up; but nervous Christians, who lie awake all 
night, know that many a bird, whose early rising has never 
received honourable mention, is astir long before it. I do not 
mean rooks; they, I have long been convinced, caw in their 
sleep, they begin at an hour so ridiculously early; but many 
a small bird’s shrill litle pipe welcomes the coming day long 
before the sun’s laureate sings at his levee. 

It is wrong to be discontented at any time: inexcusable to 
be so to-day ; yet I cannot belp feeling it a hardship that I 
have never heard the nightingale sing in the summer pnight— 
only the corncraik—whom all the sweet influences of the ten- 
der gloom, the perfumed air, and the dewy leaves, cannot win 
from that dreary weary fixed idea of his own—or the screech 
owl. From that ruin whose glistening ivy-leaves and bios- 
somed wall-flowers flaunt so gaily in the morning sun, comes 
at night the cry that shook Lady Macbeth’s strained nerves. 


It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman 
That gives the stern’st good-night. 


The white ow! however is a jolly fellow enough. Too jolly. 
Those late heavy suppers of his keep him snoring in the chim- 
ney all night. The jackdaw, another chimney bird, throws 
down sticks enough into the grates to make a respectable 
boafire in spring when he repairs his nest. Sometimes he 
tollows them himself, for choice, just as the summer chintzes 
and muslin curiains have been put up. I can understand 
the old rhyme, 

Curlew jack, white or black, 

Carries tourpence on his back, 
for though fourpence (even at the present value of money) 
would be dear for a curlew, our ancestors may have been 
glad even of his coarse fishy flavour to vary their salt com- 
mons in winter; but why is eight and three halfpence said to 
be the price of a jackdaw’s wig? Too high a price surely for 
vestry wisdom to have put upon hisown head. And if the 
black coated bird’s name be used figuratively for a proscribed 
priest, as much too low. I am not antiquary enough to settle 
the question, and besides I want to talk about bats. If they 
be beasts I wish they would “behave as sich.” Not that I 
have any objection to their flying in the open air, or in their 
own part of the house. Suppose I do read in bed—Is that any 
reason why I am to havga flitter mouse fluttering about my 
candle? 
putting the candle outside the door, ani he will follow it, for 
a bat, though he cannot see very well, is not so very much 
more blind than the naturalists who think that he is so. It is 
worse to be awakened in the deep noon of night by the waft- 


of the bats in Surinam, I see my friends of last night hanging, 
each by a claw,in the curtains over my head. A sight to 
words crushed out of ber the love she bore me. They pressed | bring to memory the Ettrick Shepherd’s query in the Noctes 
it from her eyes in one sweet shower, then left them cold and = oe you ever sleep three in a bed, and twa of them 
ghosts ?” 


at thatis notso bad. I: is only the trouble of|and wool, and containing four dainty little pearls ked 


fade. If you do find it, however, be careful in approaching it, 
for no bird is so easily made to forsake her nest as the wren. 
For one complete you will find four unfinished ones. The 
nest of the wee wee golden crested wren is even more com- 
plete than this, and larger. A fit mansion it is for the “ king 


This is a morning to stir the pulses of a prisoner. How /| ofall birds.” An@ how did he come to be king of all birds, 


deafeningly caged birds will sing to-day until extinguishing 
cloths are thrown over them. Poor sullen, conceited things, 
there is a cry of pain through their gayest songs. 

The only birds which I have seen tolerably happy in con- 
finement are those which have been taught tricks, the prac- 
tising of which gives some diversion to the dreadful monotony 
of their lives. Birds delight in mimicry; I have heard a wild 
blackbird attempt to repeat a whistled tune. Parrots, too, take 
great pride in their accomplishments. They are the only birds 
that appear to take any interest in us and our ways; and they 
are so droll, such determined humourists, that I should think 
that the having a larger scope for their oddities must go far to 
make up to them for the free, joyous*life which they led in 
their own far-off land of perpetual summer. Blossom-like 
and beautiful canaries must show among the bright green 
leaves in the sunny isles from whence they take their name. 
Indeed, the crowning perfection of birds is their exquisite 
adaptation to their surroundings. Think of sea-birds 
Watchful and agile, uttering voices wild 
And harsh, yet in accordance with the waves 
Upon the beach, the winds in caverns moaning, 

Or winds and waves abroad upon the water. 
Some seek their food among the finny shoals, 
Swift darting from the clouds, emerging soon 
With slender captives glittering in tbeir beaks ; 
These in recesses of steep crags construct 
Their eyries inaccessible, and train 

Their hardy broods to forage in all weathers. 


Justso l have seen them at C——, when I have walked 
along the path that is between the edge of the cliffs and the 
high thymy bank that shelters the fields from the sea wind. 
Below, the waves break or lap unceasingly upon the tall cliffs, 
in the recesses among whose buge conglomerate blocks (like 
giant architecture) the sea fowls build. There, too, dwell 
hawks in the greatest amity, apparently, with the rest. 

What joy, love, and pride there is in Izaak Walton’s de- 
scription of the falcon’s flight. ‘* She ascends to such a height 
as tbe dull eyes of beasts and fishes are not able to reach to. 
...-She makes her nimble pinions cut the fluid air, and so 
makes her highway over the steepest mountains and the 
deepest rivers; and in ber glorious career looks with con- 
tempt upon those high steeples and magnificent palaces which 
we adore and wonder at. Yet from this height I can make 
her to descend by a word from my mouth.” 

The heron is not soriy for the discontinuance of the prac- 
tice of hawking : that is certain. He likes to wear his plume 
himself: and would not give, no not a frog that was a tadpole 
yesterday, for the honour of having it worn by Anne of Geier- 
stein herself, in company with that wonderful opal of hers. 
And, though it is no longer felony to steal herons’ eggs, their 
nests are built at the top of such high trees (straight and 
branchless almost to the top) that they are seldom stolen. Yet 
I have known an idle fellow sell them as ducks’ eggs to an 
old woman, who did not discover the trick that had been put 
upon her until the ugly ducklings bad left their shells. 

A bird, I think, must be the very happiest thing that 
breathes—to fly, to sing,and to love ; what more could Nature 
give to her most favoured child? But one thing there is that 
makes it miserable—snow—that with its cruel white shows it 
bare to every enemy: that hides its food; that chills it with 
cold ; and that, with its noting beauty, covers every spray 
where it might rest. It drives into every thick bush, every 
ivied tree, every hollow and cranny where birds were wont 
to take shelter from sharp wind, from drenching rain, and 
from scourging hail. Then those free commoners of nature 
are fain to forget their wildness, to flock about our home- 
steads, and to sua’ch away the food which we provide for our 
subjects. A hay-rick affords them both food and shelter. 
Among the chaff, that flies in clouds from our barns, they seek 
tor food, often fincing it and death together under the sieves, 
out of which, with the help of sticks and pieces of string, the 
farm lads make traps for them. 

At breakfast-tables, in parlours and nurseries, crumbs are 
saved, which children throw far off for the wilder sorts. (Poor 
birds; how unnaturally large and distinct the snow makes 
them look.) But the robins’ meal is spread upon the swept 
window-stool, where they perk up and down, fearlessly meet- 
ing the gaze of the little friends that look out at them (with 
scarlet vests, and roun4, bright eyes like their own), and only 
skurrying away as they catch glimpses of the cat lying in wait 
on the arm-chair behind the window-curtaing, and, like Giant 
Pope in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” biting his nails because he 
cannot get at them. Terribly birds suffer during a severe 
winter. You will scarce find one dead ; every wild creature 
hides itself to die, but you will miss their voices when the 
time of songs and nests comes again. 

I remember to have been greatly shocked when I was a 
child by an ornament which | saw over a cottage chimney- 
piece. It was a string of birds’-eggs, many yards in length, 
looped up in festoons; and very proud the active sturdy ur- 
chin that had collected them was of the trophy that made me 
look on him as an incarnation of cruelty. Since then I have 
seen more pretentious collections, and though I had lost the 
child’s holy ignorance that had made me look with horror on 
birds’-nesting, I could not care for them. I knew too well 
how their pretty shapes, their soft tints, their delicate mark- 
ings, would have looked in the nests from whence they were 
salen. Even nests with eggs appear to very poor advantage 
when taken from the thick pleached hedge, the rough bank, 
the creviced wall, the leaty bough. Io these places you must 
see birds’ eggs and nests it you would know them. See them 
there and they belong to you more than if you had them in a 
museum, catalogued and ticketed ; for their beauty has sunk 
deep into your heart, there to be “a joy for ever.” A joy? 
Nay, bat many several joys, a distinct delight for every differ- 
ent pest—from the thrush’s, the clay —, floor of which 
sets off its blue eggs so well, to the goldfinch’s, the very 
flower of nests, exquisitely pertect in shape, made of the gray 
moss that grows upon the apple trees, in which the goldfinch 
loves to build, lined with a beantifully wrought texture of hair 


and to wear a golden crown? Well, he won the bonour in a 
competitive examination. The bird that flew highest was to 
reign; and when the eagle stopped from exhaustion, the 
wren, who had hidden in bis feathers, flew higher stil). It is 
almost as hard to find the nest of a water wagtail as it is to 
shoot himself, and that is a thing not: easily done, so wary is 
he. I have never found but three ; they were all in old dis- 
used lime-kilns, and all near water. The wagtail is almost as 
fond of dabbling as the duck is. A comical chap be is with 
his piebald coat, the little quick twitch that he gives his tail, 
and his queer gait, for a wagtail does not hop as otheT small 
birds do, but steps out foot before foot like a rook, bat much 
quicker. The lark is the youngest apprentice among the bird- 
masons the few blades of grass that he puts together on the 
ground look more like the lair of some small animal than like 
anest. But the magpie is grand master of the craft. Once 
upon atime he undertook to initiate the rook into some of its 
higher secrets. When the lower part of the nest was made 
the rook, seeing it to be so far very like his own, said in his 
solemn conceited way, “ I see nothing wonderful in all this, I 
knew it all before.” “ Weil, if 80, be off to do it, you want no 
teaching,” said the magpie in a rage, and would never after 
show him how to roof a nest or pul in a —> to floor 
it with clay, or to carpet it with hair and wool. Io Ireland 
magpies are called Protestant birds, because they only came 
there in the reign cf Queen Elizabeth, and because they are 
chiefly found in the chicken rearing, Eoglish peopled parts of 
the island. I did hear that they are about to petition Parlia- 
ment against the disendowment of the Irish chureb, but I 
hardly believe it. That they are birds of omen is well known, 
witness the old rbyme: 


One for sorrow, two for mirth ; 
Three for a wedding, four for a birth. 
Another bit of folk-lore relates to house-martins, and to old 


bachelors, whose houses are said to be particularly liable to 
have their ’ 


eaves possessed 

By the swift pilgrim’s daubed nest. 

Much good may it do old bachelors to watch the swallows 

ciinging outside their full nests and feeding their ever hungry 

young ones. Newly hatched poultry are lovely little things, 

with their soft bright down, clear eyes, and feet that have 

never walked in the world’s foul hard ways. Young game 

are still prettier, but birds that stay in the nest after they are 

hatch e very far from being beauties. The ugliest birt 

that ev saw was in a sky-lark’s nest; a young cuckoo. It 
was an ill-shaped thing, covered with black pen-feathers, tha! 
stuck out like the quills of a hedgehog, But its unsightliness 
was as nothing to the moral ugliness (I can call it nothing else) 
that was expressed in its evil eyes, its cruel beak, and its dark 
yawning gullet. It snapped fiercely at my flogers; and the 
lark, uttering screams of terror, circled widely above the tuft 
ot grass where this hideous changeling filled up the poor lit- 
tle nest in which its own half-dozen of young ones would have 
had room enough. When I went there next day I fouad that 
she had removed her precious charge from the place where 
she bad been so alarmed for its safety. But it was long before 
I could feel the same delight as before in hearing the cuckoo’s 
voice. This voice, according to the best authorities, it is 
lacky to bear for the first time in the open air, from the right 
band side, and above all, with money in the pocket. 





THE PARIS STAGE. 


A Parisian lives, it may be said, in three rooms—his bed- 
room, his café, and his box at the theatre. Three roofs thus 
cover his head. Naturally, “a profession,” which does so 
mbch for him, is handsomely recognised. Players are “ known 
to the state ;’ its eye sees them officially, as it were,in the 
same way as it does the soldier, With us, they were once “ his 
majesty’s servants,” and wore his majesty’s uniform—scarlet 
and gold ; but, through indifference or ill desert, that slender 
hold on royal favour has been relaxed and is outof date. The 
French theatres themselves show, by their bearing, the effect 
of this wholesome encouragement. They do not skulk in 
mean streets or show squeezed fronts, their old brick faces 
covered up with mean plaster; they stand out proudly and 
boldly, shake off all latent support, disdain to be elbowed by 
mean houses pressing on their shoulders. The new French 
play-houses are noble massive structures, lift their beads like 
museums and churches, and have a “ Place” to themselves, 
with space all round. In every town in France and Germany 
the theatre of the place has respect; and it may be a question 
whether this mean and scurvy treatment of our places of 
amusement has not something to do with the inferior 
gaste of our players and their profession. 

There are some few things we might copy with advantage 
as regards the theatres. That gathering together of all the 
play “ posters” on one large sheet, at several fixed points, in 
the same type, livery and colour, commends itself at once. 
Charles Lamb would have been delighted to read the eager 
pondering faces, wistful yet doubtfal, drawn to this piece by 
inclination, distracted by so many other pole stars, and who 
are gazing at these radiant and glorified proclamations through 
all hours of the day. Such a coup d’qil is vastly convenient 
for the playgoer, and very wermape for the theatres are not 
rigorous in enforcing a long run of a successful piece. and of 
a Sunday night a popular play is oftea withdrawn to make 
room for the re-entry of a favourite actor and another piece; 
80 that this fatal upas, “the run” for two hundred three 
hundred nights, is not — spreading dark and blighti 
branches over the stage. ith a bit of scenic show, one 0 
those costly “‘ women. pieces,” where all is decors and dresses 
and processions, it is of course impossible to suspend a run, 
from the bands of supernumeraries engaged and who are paid 
by the week. The sumptuous appointments, too, cannot be 
allowed to lie fallow or rust even for a single night, and the 
manager must realise as fast as hecan. But in the more 





with pale red. The linnet’s nest resembles the goldfinch’s. 


of the same pattern. 
spotted with black ; its nest is mde of moss and fibrous roote. 


ageable cases, the manager wisely thinks be has another 
class of clients, whose interests he must consult, namely, those 


It is about as like it, that is, as a delf cup is like a china one| who have seen the successful play that is running: and the 
The blackbird’s eggs are bluish-white, | performance of so prodigiously successful a play as The Grande 


Duchesse is frequently interrupted and alternated with some- 


ing of their broad vans near one’s face, and to see a couple of | The robin lays white eggs, spotted with brownishb-red, and it | thing less familiar. It is curious, indeed, to think of the phi- 


them sailing about the room ; now high, now low, in the faint 
shimmering moonlight. Perhaps they are in chase of moths 
which may have come in slong with the sweet night air 
through the open window. At any rate there they are—a 
pair of sleep queliers. Two or four, which are they? It is 
not easy to tell ; their shadows upon the ceiling look scarcely 
more filmy than themselves. At last they depart, or I think 


bolt of a gate that was opened about twenty times a day. 
The wren’s nest is soug 


builds its nest in all sorts of holes and corners. I have known | losophy under this influence of a “rurf,” and that actual suc- 
one to build year after year in the hole into which went the | cess and popularity of particular pieces should be one of the 


reasons that is hurrying the stage to decay. For there can be 


a proverb. Besides being so | no question but that to be acting a single piece fora year or 
completely walled and roofed it is always placed in shelter. | jonger must dwarf the powers of the actors and give no 
When it builds in an ivy wall, it often faces its dwellings with | field for variety. Farther, too, the same system shuts out * 











they do; but awaking in the grey of morning from a dream 


ivy leaves, and by these you may sometimes find it, for even 
the bird’s wonderful instinct does not tell it that they will eres, like Mr. Swiveller, in his 


section of play lovers from their favourite enjoyment, 
credit difficulties, he finds 
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various streets and shops “blocked up” and cut off from a 
too fatal familiarity. In the old “ palmy” days of the drama 
there was a delightful variety, and at Drury Lane, under 
Garrick’s management, the playgoer could havea fresh play 
and a fresh set of actors at least every second-night. 

The universal box-offices, of which there are some half 
a dozen in Paris, are another most convenient and agreeable 
feature in Parisian theatrical arrangements. They are not on 
the select and rather costly system that prevails with us, 
which some musicsellers and libraries turn to a means of spec- 
ulation and profit. They are littie halls, as it were, open to 
the street, into which the playgoer walks. Running round 
the sides are open models, three or four feet high, of every 
theatre in Paris. The name of every class of seat is 
visible, the number of each seat is mafked, and the 
play for the night is pasted up over head. The gan- 
din and his friend discuss the place they would like, for all 
purposes might be in the theatre they have chosen—select 
their numbers, and call over the administration to announce 
it. The charms of this admirable plan is, besides its conve- 
niepce, that a common bourgeois can walk in and get his two 
franc pit-ticket. Every information is given, the officials of 
these places are posted up even in future theatrical arrange- 
ments; they are most civiland communicative. These places 
ere open till “all hours,” and it is characteristic to find the 
playgoers busily engaged peering into the miniature play- 
houses, and eagerly taking places, even after midnight. 

There are things, however, about the French theatres that 
one would gladly see abolished; notably the three violent 
knocks of the mallet which causes such A thrill of delight to 
run through the audience. This savuurs of barbariem, and 
seems to grow more noisy every year, and is supplemented at 
some houses by « final disorderly thundering of the same in- 
strument ou the boards. To one accustomed to the more fa- 
miliar “ ting” of Eoglish houses, the effect disturbs the nerves, 
and coming at such » moOment—always welcome—this savage 
prelude routs everything dramatic. But we may suppose the 
French are attached to this odious relic. Again, the women 
box-openera—one of the few rapacious classes in the country 
—with their footsteols and worryings abou! cloaks, and hate, 
and bills—are aserious drawback. It is surprising how the 
audience endures their tyranny. With the new theatres a crop 
of these plagues has started upready made. But the “ Figaro 
Programme,” sold between the acts, is welcome; and the ia- 
vitation to “ Ask for the photographs of the artists” is more 
tolerable. For twopence-halfpenny to acquire the faces of 
all the actors on « card, with their names and characters in 
the piece underneath, is a not unacceptable shape of sou- 
venir, 

That the French stage is in a state of decay, like our own, 
there can be po question. French observers justiy ascribe this 
in a great measure to the state of society, to which, acogfdin 
to tbe oft quoted sentiment, the drama does, and must, hol 
up the mirror. What French morals, or ratber what French 
manners are now, for there is little change in the morals, is 
tolerably familiar, The mirror, therefore, must serve the taste 
in vogue, and reflect the “luxe” and sumptuousness, the cool 
draperies, and other freaks that belong to the object that holds 
it in its hand, or it is liable to be laid down, and not used at all. 

The system of having the prompter’s box in the centre of 
the stage, es at the opera, may have its disadvantages. It 
may, however, be open to the objection that it would make 
the actor less inclined to rely on his own resources, being thus 
secure of support in every possible way. It is characteristic, 
however, that it should be rendered necessary by those great 
spectacular pleces, where it is more requisite to see the a 
ter, his motions, and directions,than to hear the text, lt 
might be introduced in the case of veteran actors who are not 
weil up in their parts, as in the instance of Frederic Lemaitre, 
the very lees and dregs of whose acting are more precious 
than the choice runnings of the best existing histrionics. This 
wonderful genius, for all his decay, his haltings, his failing 
memory and powers, still left the impression on one who had 
never seen him before, of great and unconventional gifts, and 
of around and distinct character, which remaius present to 
the mind long after. With that exquisite art which is French, 
and French only, he had been nicely and accurately fitted 
with a partthat suited him exactly; an old schoolmaster, 
gentle and pastoral, and whose whole life bas been coloured 
by the memory of a loved wife, who died years before. This 
Vereavement has given a gentle and childish tone to his mind; 
but later he discovers suddenly that she had been unfaithful 
tohim. The shock unsettles his reason, and at the scene 
where he makes the discovery, and begins to wander, singing 
snatches of an old song, and then suddenly turning to fury, it 
was possible to form a perfect notion of what the old Frederic 
was. Farther on, when his little scholars gather round him, 
and ask him if he did not remember them, one of our conven- 
tionals would have his rcgular round of business ready—an 
immense deal of passing the hands over tne face, of tossing 
back his hair, of looking up at the clouds, of rolling the eye, 
finishing perhaps with a grin and much shaking of the head. 
Not ao this great actor. He gave a little start as he was ad- 
dressed, looked eagerly but naturally at the questioners with 
@ puzzled air, and then said, with an indescribable half-sad, 
half-vexed tone, “ No, dears, / do not know you.” 

In this piece was a new scenic device which may be com- 
mended heartily to the professors and mechanicians of sensa- 
tion py en The programme was that a gentleman was to 
pay a farewell visit to a lady whom he admired, at midnight, 
and was then to be assassinated as he came away by an out- 
side gallery and stairs which led down into the garden. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that the lady was not single. The 
lover was, indeed, a tall man, of a vast girth round the waist, 
which, as he came to pay his addresses in a scarlet tightly- 
buttoned hunting-coat and buckskins, had an almost ludi- 
crous effect. But, to use the French idiom, “ That does not 
hinder ”—sentiment fines down even exaggerated corpulence, 
and on all sides was heard, “O mon dieu, qu’il est charmant ! 
Comme il est noble!’ &c. The room in which he took this 
midnight farewell was semi-circular, and filled the whole 
stage ; but when he passed out, it began to glide away slowly 
to the right, the prostrate lady lying overwhelmed with griet ; 
and then the outside front gallery, flight of stairs, and garden 
itself began to come into view, and the next moment, when] 
jhe room had finally disappeared, the escaping lover made his 
#ppearance on the outside stairs, descended in the usual guilty 
fashion, and was duly shot. This striking effect produced a 
hurricane of applause, and was talked of everywhere as the 
“ chambre @ roulettes "—the room on casters. 


qe). 
A NOVELIST’S TRIALS. 


“The history of mankind,” says Feuerbach, “ consists of 
nothing cise than a continuous and progressive conquest of 
limits, which, at a given time, pass for the limits of humanity.” 
If some ingenious person were to write the history of novel- 
writing, he would trace for us the continuous and hopeless 
struggle of a large number of very worthy men and women 


against those limits of humanity that are unchangeable. It is 
true that occasionally our novel-writers are goaded into disre- 
gardirg such limits altogether. Variety they must have ; and, 
as every species of the perplexing genus homo has been des- 
cribed, they have boldly to invent new species, to which cause 
we trace the birth of the novel-monster. Will not some one 
take him up and examine him scientifically? Cannot some 
one publish a book of plates, with the different varieties of 
the creature accurately represented? Then we shall have the 
lily-fingered, red-haired murderess, the superbumanly intelli- 
gent and ubiquitous “ daftie,” the Admirable Crichton with a 
biceps of a hundred horse-power, all brought together, figur 

ed, named, and classified. By this means, links might be fur- 
nished to the philosopher for arriving at any possible theory 
with regard to the origin of man. Out of our book of monsters, 
we could trace human nature back to the fallen angels of the 
Paradise Lost ; out of the same book, we could study its future 
development, and construct the anatomical skeleton of the 
glorified man of the fiftieth century. 

But all through thoee efforts of the novelist to produce var- 
iety, we observe the despairing consistency with which he re- 
coguises tue presence of those particular limits which we called 
unchangee ble ; it is his manful and hopeless fight with these 
that we propose to exhibit. 

First, the colour of the human eye. A great deal is to be 
done with the eye by a skilful novelist. A single glance may 
produce a catastrophe sufficient to plunge twenty or thirty 
people, during the | my oe of three volumes, into profound 
misery. The eyes of a heroine are always appealed to, when 
the English language becomes insufficient to vescribe the emo- 
tions of her heart. Now suppose the reader were about to 
write a novel—tfor the sake of the hypothesis, he will consent 
to occupy the painful position—he would require to lave, at 
the very least, the following persons:—1, the hero; 2, the 
heroine; 3, the heroine’s girl friend; 4, the villain; 5, the 
villain’s tool ; 6, the hero’s friend ; and 7, the heroine’s female 
enemy. We do not propose to increase his difficulties by bar- 

ening him with a stage-full of people ; it is sufficient to know 
hat be must give these persons eyes—and eyes which wil! 
serve to distinguish them. I is higuly improper, for instance, 
that both hero and heroine should have black eyes; first, be- 
cause a man always falls in love with eyes of a different colour 
from his own; and, second, because the mind would associate 
the conjunction of black eyes with the marriage of first cou- 
sins, or some such half-unnatural act. Then the heroine and 
the heroine’s friend must be contrasted by the possession of 
differently coloured eyes. If the heroine be blonde, with vio- 
let eyes, her friend must be a brunette, with hazel eyes. Nor 
can we permit the villain and the villain’s tool to have similar 
eyes; while the hero’s friend must be as unlike the hero as 
possible. The novelist finds that all the varieties of eye which 
Nature offers him are black, blue, grey, brown, and green. 
Violet is not distinctive ; but blue, at a pinch, may be divided 
into light blue and dark blue. Suppose, then, we give 
the heroine blue eyes; the hero, black; the fe- 
male enemy, grey; the hero’s friend, brown; and the vil- 
lain’s tovl, green. Where shall we find eyes for the girl-friend 
and the villain? Light blue would not be appropriate to a 
villain ; nor, on the other hand, would it in the girl-friend con- 
trast with the blue eyes of the heroine; and blue eyes the 
heroine must have. Perhaps, in despair, our novelist turns 
his heroine’s eyes black, gives the hero blue eyes, and the 
girl-friend, light blue. But the conjunction is bad. There is 
& false note somewhere. The novel will not prosper. Then 
the villain and all the other people are left out in the 
cold; although the villain might be got rid of by the epithet 
“ Jouring.” 
Second, the colour of the hair. Here Nature’s limits are 
even harder; much as the inexperienced reader may doubt it. 
He observes many kinds and shades of hair ; but how to dis- 
tinguish them in print? A novelist must be constantly refer- 
ring to the hair of bis characters; and he cannot each time in- 
troduce a page of critical definition and description. Definite 
distinctions he finds to consist of black, brown, solden-yellow, 
red (for an idiot or a murderess only), and grey or white (for 
elderly and insignificant persuns), Further, there must be 
correspondence between the eyes and hair, which increases 
the difficulty. The heroine with the blue eyes must 
herself of the yellow hair ; the hero naturally gets bluck hair; 
and an excellent conjunction for a partly idiotic villain’s tool 
is to be found in red hair and pea eyes (this suggestion is 
copy-right, if not yet used). pparently, there is nothing 
which so frequently angers a novelist as this matter of hair ; 
and, constantly, he becomes quite incoherent in striving to get 
rid of the difficulty. He wildly describes the hair as ‘‘ massive,” 
or “rippling sun-light,” or “ hyaciathine shadows ;” and then, 
with a vague consciousness that these hap-hazard dashes 
only leave blurred lines, he goes back again and again, 
hopelessly trying to give to the impossible shade a definite 
character. 

Third, Pome conformation. No man may be described 
in a novel as being over seven feet in height—a natural limi- 
tation which lady novelists especially seem to regard with ab- 
horrence and rage. When the nobility of a man’s nature is 
mearft to be indicated by his height, it seems hard that the 
novelist should have to stop short at six feet four or five. She 
generally takes it out in muscle, however. Her six-footer can 
seize a bull by the horns and hold him; he can suspend him- 
self for an hour and a half over a cliff by his two fingers; he 
could have strangled the serpents of the Laocéon, and eaten 
them for breakfast. But, if you make your hero tall and strong, 
he must have no rival. His friend must be pale-faced ana 
consumptive. The villain must be haggard and stooping ; the 
villain’s tool must be short and stumpy. In the matier of 
physical conformation, it is true, the novelist has great lati- 
tude ; because so many elements enter into it, that he can 
avoid those which suggest uniformity in his characters. And 
uniformity cannot be tolerated. Let the reader for a moment 
fancy a novel—or, better stil), a play—in which all the men 
~ six feet high, and muscular; the thing wouid be a bur- 

esque. 

Lastly, temperament and disposition; on which character 
is supposed to be chiefly founded. There, also, Nature's limits 
are very harsh. Occasionally, we find a novelist who devotes 
a whole book to a subtle, careful, and faithful delineation of 
the complex nature of some man or woman ; but it is not of 
such works of genius that we speak here. We are engaged 
with the ordinary novelist; who first divides his characters 
into good and bad, and then proceeds to show us particular 
exhibitions of their g and bad Now, there is 
ope bos grateful to most readers as broad distinctions; they 
like to w whom to admire and whom to despise in a no- 
vel; and they like to admire and despise thoroughly. When 
& novelist, therefore, boldly makes his or her heroine shove 
her husband into a coalpit, and then go and marry two or 
three men indiscriminately, the reader as well as the writer 
feels safe. There can be no dubiety about the woman's na- 








ture. In like manner, when the pallid and interesting seam- 
stress, Starving in her garret, refuses the offer of the haughty 











nobleman, we know that there can be no mistake about her 
splendid virtue, and we are pleased, and applaud, or shed 
tears. A good disposition of the temperaments is to make the 
heroine sanguineous, the hero phlegmatic (most heroes are un- 
intentionally so), the Villain melauchclic, and some parent, 
aunt, or other guardian, choleric. But what are we to do 
with all our other characters—wbo may be supposed to be, 
waiting for some Pythagorean infusion of soul? Then, as to 
the disposition of these people, variety is impossible. Both 
the hero and heroine may be affectionate; but only one of 
them may be allowed to be markedly generous. The villain 
is, of course, suspicious ; the villain’s tool, covetous; and the 
beroine’s friend, patient. But patience is an insignificant vir- 
tue; and, in any case, how are we to distinguish between the 
goodness of the hero and the goodness of the hero’s friend ? 
aud between the hadness of the villain and the badness of the 
female enemy? The popular imagination admits of no quali- 
fying shadows in the portrait of an angel; the devil must be 
as black as he can be painted.. But, on the other hand, we 
can’t bave all our good people habitually reusing money from 
the haughty nobleman; neither can we have all our bad peo- 
ple plotting in the same manner, in the same language, and 
for the same purpose. The Jonger this problem confronts the 
novelist, the more disgusted he becomes; until, finally, be 
bursts away from the trammels of Nature’s possibilities, and 
takes to creating the monsters of which we speak. Nay, so 
vehement is he sometimes, that he wil! dare to defy all limite, 
and conditions, and laws. He wil! bave bis heroine with pale 
golden hair, and large black eyes; she shall bave a physical 
nature promptiog her to the most fearful crimes, and her 
soul shall be white and unstained; she sball be dying of 
consumption, and yet able to leap into a lake and swim 
ashore, . 

Looking over the successive generations of those hybrid 
creatures to whom Mudie’s library, from week to week gives 
birth, one cannot help regarding them as the piteous expres- 
sion of a strong and indignant force endeavouring to break 
through the galling limitations of humanity. 


on 
THE BEAUTY-MARKET. 

Somewhat sharp practice has been used towards ourselves 
for certain strictures and moralizings which we have address- 
ed to our readers on the female manners and morals of the 
day. We have hada little of Jedwood justice, that sort of 
justice which the old poet finds in the infernal regions, admin- 
istered to us. Our picture of the Girl of the Period has been 
condemned first and tried afterwards, and found not guilty at 
last. We have been assailed as foul libellers of the sex and 
the age, because we have hinted that the arts and slippery 
accomplishments of Lais have been aped and simulated, if 
not cultivated, in the model English family, the home of all 
the virtues and modesties. With epasmodic and bysterical 
indignation it has been denied that, as of old, the mature vir- 
gio of our own homes bas learned the Lonic accomplishments 
of gesture and dress. Of course our pictures were in this 
sense ideal, that they represented a class. They were com- 
positions, as artists say, not photographs: and they represent- 
ed, pot the sex, but a class of the sex. But here is a truth, 
like many Other truths, stranger than fiction. Madame Ra- 
chel—or, to drop her celestial pseudonym, the woman Lever- 
son—and the widow Horrodaile are no inventions of the 
Saturday Review. The Police Court on the one hand, and the 
London Directory, as regards the Canidia of the occasion, and 
on the other, unless we are mistaken, the more recondite an 
nals of Debrett or Burke, as relates to the dupe, are sufficient 
guarantees for the plain historical character of a recent inci- 
dent of which the facts, as Mr. Counsellor Williams, on introdu- 
cing itto Mr. Knox at Marlborough Street, remarked, are 
“short but incredible.” He described it as an intricate matter, 
and it is 80 vecause Madame Rachel has not only two names, 
but two functions. Those who have read Walter Scot!— 
though in these days few, we fear, read the Waverley Novels 
—will remember a certuin Dame Ursu!a, modelled from an 
historical character, one Mrs. Turner, who had the misfortune 
to come to condign punishment for her share in the poisoning 
of Sir Thomas Overbury. Scott is ungallantenough to speak 
of the occupation of Mrs Turner as that of “ half milliner, 
half procuress, and secret agent in all manner of proceed- 
ings”; and describing his fictitious Madame Ursula more in 
detail, as a pupil of Sirs. Turner , the great novelist says, “ She 
had acquaintances—nay, patrons and patronesses—among the 
quality; and maintained her intercourse with this superior 
rank of customers partly by driving a trade in perfumes, es- 
gences, pomades, head gears from France, not to mention 
drugs of various descriptions, chiefly for the use of the ladies, 
and partly by other services more or less connected with the 
esoteric branches of her profession.” This last quotation 
saves us a world of trouble; in some—it is not for us to say 
in what—particulars it may serve as a sufficient account of 
the calling of Madame Rachel, ie. Mrs. Leverson, whose in- 
vitations to the fashionsb’e world to become beautiful for ever 
by the aid of her choicely called essences and unguents of ali 
Araby and either Ind are familiar to those who read the ad- 
vertisements of the Daily Telegraph and other manuals of so- 
cial morality. Venus in these days does not lend her cestus 
for nothing. We area mercantile generation, and our wo- 
men value their charms much as people do any other invest- 
ment. The ladies, it seems, purchase beauty stock with a 
view to dividends. The quicoquagenarian widow Borrodaile 
looked for very high returns. With a mother’s feelings, she 
thought it woul! be highly advantageous to her daughter if 
she married again ; doubly advantageous if she married a lord. 
Her object was twoiold—t» become beautiful for ever and to 
become a peeress ; the double even! required a proportionate- 
ly heavy stake. Madame Rachel was plainspoken enough ; 
“to become beautiful for ever” a large gam would be required; 
to secure a noble alliance she would have to pay beavily. 
The charms of Ninon are not cheap, and Cophetua in these 
days is bought by the beggar-maid. So far, we must say, all 
was fair and above-board; the bargain was perfectly intelli- 
gible and perfectly understood. 

As to the means, we should say they were not strictly de- 
fensible, but there is some amount of precedent, sacred and 
profane, for them. Everybody knows that the bath is sacred 
to the Goddess ot Love. David, king and prophet, discover- 
ed in the bath the unveiled charms of Bathsheba; so did the 
two elders; but we do not find that either Uriah’s wife or 
chaste Susannah was Conscious of the curious eyes that were 
surveying her beauties. The wife of Candaules, to be sure, 
may be mentioned on the otner side ; but it is new to us that 
here in London there are bath-rooms constructed with trous- 
Judas ot which Aphrodite Anadyomene is perfectly aware- 
It was so in this case, according to Mrs. Borrodaile’s own in- 
formation. “A nobleman had seen her while taking her 
bath, and had fallen in love with her, and was anxious to be 
introduced.” Here we trace reminiscences of the Diamond 
Necklace case ; and a fictitious peer, taking Lord Ranelagh’s 
title and person in vain, comes on the scene. His demonstra- 
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tions of love were ardent, there was no time to spare with a| ing it with advantage; but at the same time he thought that the 


parti senescent and golden-tressed—the reporters un poetical] 
style ita quantity of reddish bair curled over her torehead. 
It an Emperor may claim t> be super grammaticum, a peer 
may by virtue of bis coronet rise superior to orthography, and 
the fictitious nobleman’s spelling and caligraphy is said to be 
scarcely equal to bis sentiments. That Plutus somehow had 
superseded the expec'ed Hymen docs not appear to have 
much surprised Mre, Borrodsile. Saffron torches cost money, 
aud the whole thing wasa matter of business. Diamonds 
were ordered ; wedding dresses were bought ; the bridegroom 
was largely subsidized; and £4 .000—every farthing that she 
had- -passed from Mrs. Borrodsile, so she says, into the hands 
ot Madame Rachel; and iurther depooentsaith not, It seems 
to have taken two or three years to strip Mrs. Borrodsile— 
we are speaking of her pocket, not of her person—and at last 
she woke to the conscicusness that she was penniless, and 
that, 80 far as she was concerned, Lord Ranelagh was an en- 
tire myth, (he now says that she was induced to part with 
her money on the representation that it passed to Lord Rane- 
lagh, and that he was prepared to marry her. On these alleg- 
ed tacts Madame Ractel-Leverson is prosecuted tor obtaining 
money by false pretences and for conspiracy. The case is re- 
manded, two good bail of £1,000 cach have been required, 
and are found. 

We await with considerable interest “ the complete answer 
which Madame R ichel lias to the case;"and under these circum- 
stances we only concern ourselves with Mrs, Borrodaile’s own 
account of the matter. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
call her a dupe, and to consider her a perfect paragon of folly. 
We do not altogether take this view of the case. She is by 
no means the first of those who want personal charms only 
for their vensl value, There must be manya customer to 
Mrs. Rachel-Leverson, or the trade in which she is engaged 
could not stand so much advertising. Henna and antimony, 
milk of roses, medicated and perfumed baths, ber curious art 
of veneering face and varnishing bust, her dyes and cosmetics 
find customers, or Beau itu! for Ever would not be, as it is, a 
recognised British institution. Itis an awkward, but in its 
way 4 useful, fact to flod out that the manufacturers of feminine 
charms add other professions to their mysterious trade. The 
Thisbe of our days avails herself of walls that bave eycs as 
well a8 ears ; the bath reverts to the bsgnio, and the purveyor 
of beauty brings her goods to market on accredited trade prin- 
ciples. When we hinted at these things, or less than these 
things, we were charged with scurrility, pruriency, and libel- 
ling the gracious sex. But here is a lady not without position, 
and connected with something more than commoners’ blood, 
and not unversed in the ways of what is called good society ; 
and it does not seem that Madame Rachel's trade struck Mrs. 
Borrodaile as being very unusual, or the terms so unreason- 
ably extortionate, or this form of the matrimonial market so 
utterly base and vile. It took Mrs, Borrodaile two or thice 
years to find out that she was being victimized. The advan- 
ces, the diamonds, the trousseau, the purchased and venal 
nuptials, bridegroom and paranymph, the stolen interviews 
and the confidential bath, do not seem to have distressed or 
agitated Mrs. Borrodaile. Are we right or wrong in the sug- 
gestion that these littie odd accompaniments of the marriage 
market were only not alarming or suspicious because they 
are, if not common, at least not in such total contradiction as 
they ought to be to our island manners? And, after all, Ma- 
dame Rachel and ber wares and “advantageous matrimonial 
alliance ” are only an extreme form of what is going on with 
little less disguise in the open matrimonial market. Madame 
Rachel is alleged by Mrs. Borrodaile to have received ‘£1,000 
or the improvement of my personal appearance.” In this 
case there were probably substantial repairs, as well as paint 
and decorations, wanted for the frail and aging tenement: 
And in a younger subject the outlay for varnish and compo 
would probably have been less expensive. Butit it is sug- 
gested that the creviced and eylet-holed bath-room is some- 
what exc@ptional, the principle of the thing is, we fear, sur- 
rendered in that liberal display of shoulder aud back and 
bosom which the exigencies of the present fashion permit, il 
they do not require. The difference is thatthe marriageable 
maiden too Otten does in public something very like what the 
uomarriageable widow says that she did in private; and the 
distinction is not se much in the maiden’s favour. If advan- 
tageous matrimonial alliances are to be secured, the recogais 
ed arts of the ball-room and the race-course and the lawn- 
party do not sv substantially differ from the scientitic practice 
of Madame Rachel's atelier. A work of art manufacture, and 
for the same purpose, is common to the dressing-rooms of 
those who are, and of meny who are not, Madame Rachel’s 
recognised customers. By a law of natural sequence, which 
it is unpleasant to follow, the mart for cosmetics is the vesti- 
bule of the house of assignation ; aud we cannot avoid the 
ugly conclusion that when women begin the practice of paint 
ing, plastering, and dyeing, they are quite prepared to go fur- 
ther ; having bought, they are ready to sel). Philtres are of 
more kinds than one ; but the moral or immoral sense is much 
the same which avails itself of any.—Saturday Review. 


—_——_@__—_ 


Emperial Parliament. 


DEBATE ON THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


In the House of Commons, on Thursday, June 25, Earl GRAN- 
VILLE moved the second reading of the Establisbed Church (I[re- 
land) Bill. He observed that the proceedings of persons belong- 
ing to the Fenian organisatiga had of late filled the minds of all 
peaceably disposed subjects of her Majesty with indignation acd 
horror. There was no doubt that there was, whether justifiably 
or not, 4 widespread feeling of discontent among the Irish peo- 
ple. it was impossible to deny that Ireland was the question of 
tbe hour, and, while tuere was a determination to deal with firm- 
ness and decision with all movements of ao insurrectionary or 
sediticus character, there was, nevertheless, a disposition to cou- 
sider measures for removing ibe real gtievapces under which the 
Irish people laboured, It had been too much tite practice of late 
years to hand over the cousiderstion of important Irish topics to 
select committees, aud while such questions as those ot |and and 
education had undergone inquiry at the bands of committees, no 
practical legis!ation bad taken piace with regard to them. ‘The 
growing importance, however, of the Irish question, led rome 
time ago to the declaration of a policy ou the part of the 
Government in which some conciliaiory inclinations were dis- 
played towards Ireland, and which involved the endowment of 
a Roman Cathoiic college. Although such an iuteation was con- 
tradicted about two months after the statement was made, the 
real policy of the Government had since been made manifert 
and, as it was a do-nothing policy, the Opposition, feeling that 
something ought to be done, had taken up the question of the 
Irish Church. He himself was strongly in favour of party go- 
veroment, aud be thought any one who broke up party govera 
ment in this country would inflict injury upon the Siate. He 
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advancement of a great question, when a favourable moment 
preented itself, was one of the most laudable actions of party 
government. He contended that the latter was the motive which 
had induc’d the Opposition to take up the question of the Irish 
Cuaurch, and be detailed the steps which bave been taken in the 
House of Commons in passing the resolutiors moved by Mr. 
Gladstone, and the Suspensory Bill based upon tbe resolutions. 
He regarded it as of the utmost importance that their lordships 
should concur with the House of Commons iu giving au assur- 
ance that they were prepared seriously to deal with the subject. 
His own opinion was that the Irish Charch had entirely failed to 
fulfil the objects for which it was established, and that it was an 
i: just ce to the great proportion of the Irish people. Throughout 
tue woole of Ireland there were not more than 700,000 Angli- 
sans ; While, on the other band, there were more than 4,500,000 
Roman Catholics, who were excluded from the benefit of the 
Established Church, It was not a matter of astonishment that 
this state of things gave legitimate offence to the people of Ire- 
laud, who regarded it as a symbol of conquest still retained by 
Eugland for the oppression of the majority of the Irish popula- 
tion, With regard to the argument that the disestahlishment of 
the Irish Church was a violation of the rights of individual pro- 
perty, be depied that any such disesiablishment would affect the 
princples on which the security of the rights of private property 
rested ; aud it had been laid down by the highest authorities that 
in regard to corporations, civil or religious, they were to be 
maintained when beneficial, improved wheo unfair, and destroyed 
when useless, The real security of property was, in his opinion, 
to be found in the fact that it was situated in the midst of a con- 
teated and happy population, aud any steps that were taken to 
diminish disconteat would do more to give security to property 
iu Lrelaud than any subtle distinction as to the connection be- 
tween the church and private property. He did not think that 
the disestabsisbment ot the Irish Church would be an injury to 
the Cuurch of Eugland, but, on the contrary, that it would be an 
advantage to it. Nor was it true that the people of Ireland did 
not care about the subject, or were apathetic. * * As to the 
argument that the disestablishment of the Lrish Church would be 
# vioiation of the coronation Oath, he contended that our sove- 
reigns bad shown that they did not share in that view of their 
pereonal obligations, and he instanced Catholic emancipation 
aud the seculatisation of the Church of Canada and the North 
American provinces, Which were quite as much a violation of the 
coronation Oath as the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
would be, ‘These arguments were uoreal in their nature, and 
altbough they might auswer for electiou cries, he did not believe 
io the sincerity of those who put them forward. He urged that 
the passing of the Clergy Reserves Act had had the effect of 
tendering the population of Canada contented and loyal; whereas 
the result of matutaining an obaoxious establishment in Jreland 
was that at the present moment there existed a large amount of 
discontent and disaffection, The Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, and the Government dare not arm the volunteers, 
Whatever might be the fate of the present bill, he did not think 
it would Le possible to prevent the ultimate disestablishment of 
the lrish Chureb. 1t wasa remark of Lord Palmeretoa that the 
English Government always offered measures of concession too 
iate—when their effect had gone by, and when they could only 
be regarded as a surrender. He implored their lordsbips to con- 
sider if it was not possible to give a second reading to the pre- 
sent’ bill, not only for its useiul and practical character, but be- 
cause it would givé au assurance to the whole of the country 
that Parliament was prepared to give « deliberate and impar- 
tial consideration tu tue question—How ought they to deal with 


not been waited for, and if this bill passed there would be an 
end to all inquiry and all modifications and reform whatever, 

Then, again, not the slightest hint had been given as to the mode 

in which it was intended to apply the property of the church, 

Why, he asked, was the Irish Church to be disestablished aod 

disendowed? There could be but ove excuse for such an act of 

spoliation, and that was that it would pacify the people of Ire- 

land. Yet there was nothing to encourage the belief that if the 

measures involved in the resolutions passed by the House of 

Commons became law, lre!and would be a whit more tranquil 

and content than she was without them, Mr, Gladstone had de- 

clared that it was not his intention to disturb the State Church 

whatever. His (Lord Malmesbury’s) opinion was that if they 

did away with the Estab!tisbed Church it would be impossible 

for them to make a stand agaiust the Roman Catholics He 

agreed with Lord Plunkett that the Established Charch was a 

boad of union between the two countries, and that the destruction 

of that church would only be the precursor of the severauve of 

the union 

The Earl of CLARENDON raid that Lord Malmesbury ought to 
be the last person to oppose the bill, because only two years ago 

he had stated that it was unjust that a small minority should en- 

joy the whole of the church revenues of the country, where the 
large majority were of « different religion. Ludeed, the noble 

lord had himself proposed that the whole of the church revenues 

should be placed in the hands of commissioners, to be divided as 
Parliament might direct between Protestants, Catholics, Presby- 
terians, and Dissenters. The church establishment had never 
taken root in Ireland; its inestimable advantages were not ap- 
preciated there, aud its existeoce was considered as a hardship. 
it was impossible to deny that the maintenance of the Irish 
Charch had done this country much ivjury all over the world, 
and be thought the appointment of a royal commission to inquire 
into the subject bud come too late, If it had been appointed 
. ars ago it might have done good, but it could not advance the 
Settlement of the question now, He denied that the dises!ablish, 
ment of the Irish Church would end iu the destruction of the 
English Chureb, and said that, on the contrary, the two churches 
were separate and distinct, and that the disestablishment of the 
one would tend to strengthen the other; besides, if the assert on 

Was not true, they ought not to perpetuate an injustice for the 
sake of maintaining a particular church, He was afraid that the 
bill would find oo favour with their lordships, and that it would 
be rejected by a majority even larger than that which passed the 
resolutions in the House of Commous, Such a result would be 
very much to be lamented, not so much in reference to the lovs 
of the bill as in regard to the feeling aud spirit which it would 
create ia Ireland. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY warmly opposed the bill, 
which, he said, tended to the overthrow of all establishments. 

He bad been a supporter of Catholic emancipation, but it now 
appeared that no cove ’s-ions of tbat character could possibly sa- 
tisly th man Catholics, He was perfectly convinced, pot- 
withstan@ing the clamorous demand on tbe part of some people 
for justic@sto Ireland, that the Catholic hierarchy would rue the 
day when the Irish Church Establistment should be overthrown. 
He pointed out that in times of distress and difficulty the Pro- 
testant clergy had always been among the greatest benefactors 
of the Irish people, and he expressed a strong opision that the 
real aim and object of the present movement was not the remo- 
val of a real religious grievance, but a total separation from 
England, 

‘The Earl of Denny regarded the bill with aversion and ap- 
prehension, It was a most dangerous measure, fraught with 
great mischief, and it could only be taken ia covjanction with the 








tue Irish Church? He concluded by moving the second reading 
of the bill, 

Earl GREY moved as an amendment that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months, He rewarked that from the 
lirst moment of bis entrance into public Jile it had been bis opi- 
uivu that the Establiehed Church in Ireland was not only the 
church of the minority, but was contrary alik’ to justice aud 
suund policy.  Durivg the forty years which had tiuce elapsed 
he aad never lost au Opportunity, either ia or out of Parliament, 
of declaring that opinion without reserve, and of striving to give 
it practical effect. He had in no degree changed that opiuvion 
now. tile still regarded the Irish Church Establishment as a 
seurce of weakoess and danger to the empire, and as being injuri- 
vus tu tue true jaterests of Protestauism, He would not, there 
fore, attempt to answer the larger part of the argament of Lord 
Granville ; but, on the contrary, as far as they went to show the 
injustice and impolicy of the Church Establishment ia Ireland, 
they commanded his entire concurrence. His ouly regret was 
that bis noble iriend and those who acted with him had vot been 
sooner alive to their duty and bad not adopted this view two 
years ago, When they were in @ position in which they could 
naveggiven effect to it. But, even if disestablisnment and disen- 
dowmynt were desirable, he objected to the present bill as not 
being the best mode of arriving ut that @bject, and as being cal- 
culated to throw difficulties iu the way. At present they were 
leit in entire iguorauce of what the future position of the church 
was to be, or what was to be done with its property. He thought 
it Was necessary that they should pay the utmost respect to vest- 
ed interests ; and be asked if it was consistent with ordinary jus- 
tice that they should cripple the chureh by cutting off its means 
aud revenues before they were prepared to legislate upon the 
maio question, “He contended that if the appoiatments ia the 
church were once suspended it would be impossible at auy future 
time to reappoiat, and he strongly protes.ed against the course 
it was now proposed to take, on the greund that it was uogen- 
erous and uniair, that it was needlessly offensive to the suppor- 


wroog which rendered them unwilling to accept ic as a settle- 
ment. Io the next place, he oppoced the bill because it did not 
contain the siighvest Lint as to the mode in which it was intend- 
ed to apply the revenues when the chureb was disestablished 
aud disendowed. He urged that the only way of deaiing 
satistactorily with the question was by means of a compro- 
mize. ; 


that the resujution passed in tue House of Commons had not been 
communicated to their Lordships. 


such a storm was likely to be raised. 
bill was in reality to give effect to the first res.lution passed b 


ters of the church, and that it raised in their minds a sense of 


The Earl of MALMESBURY was avxious at an early period to | / ; ‘ er 
explain the views of the Government with regard to the bill, but | ™gb!8. He bad voted for their admission into Parliament, and 
be complained of the unceremonious mauoer in which a measure for many of the privileges which had since been conferred on 
iuvolving such important principles, aud affecting to some extent | them. 
the union between Ireland aud England, had been introduced to 
tueir Jurcships’ notice. in particuiar, he expressed his surprise 


He added that the introduc. 
tion of the question to the other House of Parliament had come | precated any allusion to her Majesty and the coronation oath, and 
upon the Government by surprise, aud he quoted pasrages from | ne thought the less they discussed that point the better, as her 
speeches by Mr. Giadstone in 1866 wud 1867, to show that at that | Majesty acted upon the advice of her gyn re The 
ime the ri ble geutieman himeelf bad no idea that | argument of the right of the churck io the property essed 
time the right bonourable geu The object of the present po | both ways; because, if that right existed, it was ‘claimed by 


y 
the House of Commons, vamely, “ that the Church of Ireland 
should cease to exist,” aod that was really the question before | erend brethren were Willing to make every concession that would 
their lordships, Whatever desire they might have to modify or} tend to conciliate ‘he Irish people, but they believed that the pre- 
reform tue Irish Church, they would be precluded from doiug s0 | sent bill would not accomplish that object. 
by this bill. The Government had appointed a commission to | that the Irish people were anxious for this change. On the con- 
inquire into the whole subject and to obtain information with | trary, the question had been stirred up by political and religious 


resolutions pasted by the House of Commons for the entire dis- 

establishment of the Irish Church, If their lordships were pre- 

pared to disregard altogether a prescription of 300 years, to set 
at naught the legal gravts of Protestants for Protesiant objects, 
to sacritice the maintenance and upholding of the Protestant re- 

ligion, although that maintenance was made an essential condi- 

tion of the union; if they were prepared to cast off from their 
communion of fellowship their Protestant brethren in Ireland, 
and (0 confiscate reyenues which never belonged to them, and 

which had been solemnly devoted to the service of God; it they 

were prepared to declare that from the present time, Ireland 
should be the only country in Europe in which the Goverament de- 
clined to have anything to do with the religion of the people ; if 
they were prepared to come to this conclusion at the dictation of a 
would-be-minister for the furtherance of his own personal ambi- 
tion, and at the dictation of a majority of the House of Commons 
which had not six months’ life in 1t, and which was self-condemn- 
ed; if they were prepared to do ail these things, he had not a 
word to say against (he doctriné that they were entitied to deal 

with the property of the Charch of Ireland any more than they 
would be justified in dealing with the property of any personal 
corporation in the kingdom, ‘The bill itself went upon the prin- 
ciple of ignoring the people, who were most deeply interested. 
It made allowance for the personal rights of the clergy, and for 
the pecuniary rights of the patrons of the livings, but it made no 
allowance tor the parishioners, who, according to the law of the 
land, were entitled to have epiritual assistance and superintend- 
ence at the hands of the clergy. For services rendered to the 
country Parliament had conferred upon the Dukes of Welling- 
ton and Marlborough the splendid mansious of Strathfieldsaye 
aud Blenbeim ; but was it to be argued that Parliament haviog 
granted might resume the gifts and at their pleasure despoil the 
present possessors of those mansions? With regard to the in- 
justice said to be committed upou the Roman Catholies of Ire- 
land, he pointed out that in Ireland Romaa Catholics were more 
free from Government and official control than in any other coun- 
try. There was, however, one thing which they had not got, 
and that was the property that belonged to their neighbours, 
He tuought their sole cause of complaint was that they were not 
on an equality with the established church. In regard to the 
possersion of property, it would, however, be most dangerous to 
introduce the principie that equality of possession was necessary 
to equality of religion, During the forty-six years be had sat in 
Parliameut he had been a steady supporter of the Roman Catho- 
lics in their endeavours to obtain a recogpition of their just 


The Earl of Kimpsruey replied to the arguments of Lord 
Derby, and supported the bill upon the ground that it was a first 
step towards the pacification of ireland, and that it would satisfy 
the people of that country that we were in earnest in desiring to 
remove the grievances of which they now complained. He de- 


the Roman Catbolics, who bad never recognised the transfer of 
their property to the Church of England. 
The Bishop of Loypon said that he and many of his right rev- 


Nor did they think 








admitted that it would be dishonourable to adopt any principle 
in which they did not believe for the simple purpose of propos- 


view to future legislation, but the report ot that commission had ' #gitators for selfish purposes, No class ot persons had benefited 
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more by the Established Church than the moderate Roman Ca- 
tholics. What Ireland wanted was peace and quiet, and that 
end would be attained by the policy now pursued of a combined 
system of education, and by bringing people together who had 
hitherto been estranged 

The debate, on the motion of the Earl of CaRNaRvon, was then 
adjourned. 
fheir lordships then adjourned. 





In the House of Lords on Saturday, June 27, the adjourned 
debate on the Church Bill was continued by the Earl of Carnar- 
von. He regretted the introduction of the measure, as weil be 
cause likely to further Ultramontane tendencies as on account of 
its injustice to persons who bad settled in Ireland on the faith of 
there being there an Established Church and to the most loyal 

portion of the population. Nor did be think it would answer its 
supposed purpuse, but that, on this last political card being play- 
ed, we should find ourselves tace to face with far barder social 
questions. But, standing outside the lines of the two great par- 
ties for the momeot, he could not but see that the position in 
which the question was now placed was owing only to the Oppo- 
siion, and mainly to the conduct of the present Government. 
The Government commenced by promising a liberal policy. It 
redeemed its pledge by offers to endow a Catholic University, 
and to endow the different Nonconformist bodies in Ireland by a 
process of levelling up; it then retracted those offers, and raised 
acry “the Church in danger;” ovly to be justified by the gra- 
vest political pecessity aud by its proceeding from a party in 
which some confidence could be rested. Nothing, be believed, 


could be more wanton, reckless, and frivolous than to build up 
together the fortunes of the English and Irish Churches— Churches 
like in doctrine but utterly ualike in circumstances, Still more, 


no ery could be more glaringly inconsistent in the mouths of the 
authors of a measure for the eatire disendowment of the Church 
of England in the West Indies. Considering the past conduct of 
the Government, he would recommend the Irish Church, while 
it still retained some vigour, to make terms with her open ene- 
mies ratber than trust to her friends. As for the question itself, that 
divided itself into two points, direstablishment and disendowment. 
However reluctantly, he was ready to accept the disestablishment 
of a Church, the Church of & minority, which, though not without 
some great names, had sigoally failed, as a missionary Church, to 
make converts, and, as a garrison Church, to conciliate the disaf- 
fected. He was ready even to accept its disendowment, but ina 
modified form; a disendowment that is, by which property 
dedicated to religious uses should be converted indeed, but not 
to a Jower purpose, and so that a Church, an exotic, but whose 
feebleness and incongruities were the fauit of the State, should 
not be turned out, witbout provision, “into the cold.” He 
would resist any attempt to do this—which would be iniquitous, 
which would be impolitic on the part of Roman Catholics them- 
selves ; but he could not take the responsibility of rejecting the 
measure before the House. 

The Duke of MARLBOROUGH could not reconcile Lord Car- 
narvou's criticisms on the Bill with bis intention to vote for it, 
He detended the Ministry from Lord Carnaryon's charges nst 
if of j i y, ing some Opposition merriment, by draw- 
ing the conclusion from expressions which he quoted from Lord 
Mayo’s speech of an intention to endow various professorships in 
a Catholic University that nothing could be further from a plan 
for the endowment of such a University. It was Mr. Gladstone 
andEarl Ruesell who, he contended, had been really inconsistent. 
He went on to announce the Bill as an attempt to break in pieces 
the English Church, which had been one with the Irish from the 
time ot the Councils of Constance and Basle ; and he denied that 
the overthrow of the Irish Establishment was called for, on the 
ground either that it was an offence to the Irish people or that it 
had failed to accomplish its mission, not, indeed, as a proselytiz- 
ing Church, which it was not, and ought not to be, but as a na- 
tional Church. 

Lord DuFFERIN advocated the second reading, not as repre- 
senting his party, but as an Irishman and a Churchman. He 
thought the charges of the inutility of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment and its injustice and offensivenese to the Catholics of Ire- 
land had been tully made out, and he demanded a remedy for a 
state of things which now made it bard even for the Heir to the 
Throne to visit part of Her Majesty's dominions without complica 
tions and embarrassments. 

The Archbishop of York dwelt upon the impracticability oi 
working the Irish Church if the House passed this Suspensory 








The Earl of Conx supported the Bill. 

the Dake of RutLaxp objected to disendowment, as unjust, 
inexpedient, and uncalled for. It was confessed by Earl Russell 
himself that the Irish Church =p ~y religion and morality. 
But it was to be put down for the sake of a newly-discovered 
principle of equality. He denied that it was a badge of conquest 
—which the Roman Catholic Church mach more really was—or 
that this House should, be moved by the tear of dissenting on this 
subject from the other House, which had already committed po- 
litical suicide. 

The Duke of Somersst deprecated the confounding of dises- 
tablishment with disendowment. Disendowment was not the ob- 
ject of the Bill ; and he denied the obligation of explaining Yetore- 
hand the working out of the consequential arrangements, which 
must be matter of future deliberation. 

The Marquis of SaLisBury inferred from the very exceptional 
cbaracter of this Bill, which would throw the whole ecclesiastical 
system of Ireland into disorder, that the design of it was to pre- 
judice the question when it should come betore the future House 
of Commons. The Bill was said to leave three-fifths ot the Irish 
Church’s property to it. But it left this tothe clergy. To the 
Church the measure was one of complete spoliation, a@sweeping 
as human or radical ingenuity could devise, and the principle of 
which would apply equally to Wales or Cornwall. It was not the 
less upjust that it deait with national property, for the principle 
on which some pooper was supposed capable of being dealt 
with by the State he held to be simply evolved from the depths 
of a liberal consciousness. 

Lord LytrgLton would have been glad had thie Bill not been 
introduced this Session. But, as it had been, he felt bound to 
support it by bis conviction of the strange and untenable position 
of the Charch of Ireland, the danger and unreasonableness of the 
identification of whose interests with those of the Church of Eng- 
land he impressed upon the House. 

The Earl of Harkowsy argued sgainst the Bill, as based on a 
mere desire to gratify a feeling of revenge, entertained, not in- 
deed by the peasantry, but by the priests. 

The Bishop of KiLtLacog opposed the Bill. Property was a 
grievance, he explained, to all who bad it not; but this was the 
only grievance of the enemies of the Irish Church. 

e The Duke of AneYLt moved the adjournment. 

The House adjourned at five minutes pust 1. 
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European News. 

American politics engross so much of our attention at the 
present time, on this side of the water, that European affairs, 
unless stirring and important ia the extreme, become tame 
and uninteresting. The political excitement which, during 
the past few months, had absorbed the attention of the British 
House of Commons, and drawn together a greater number of 
Peers than have assembled for many years is now subsiding 
in Parliament, but will speedily be transferred to the various 
constituencies of the country—and, for once, we are likely to 
have important elections progressing in England and America 
at the same time. The French Corps Legislatif is engaged in 
the discussion of the national Bucget, and opposition mem- 
bers do not lose the opportunity of taking to task the author- 
ities that be, on the enormous expenditures rendered necessary 
by the large and constantly increasing standing army of France. 
Meantime! Prince Napoleon is being dined and {éted by the 
Sultan of Turkey—with what view we are left to surmise. 
While the eloquent M. Jules Favre is calling upon the Em. 
peror’s Government to decide on either a policy of war ora 
policy of peace, the French Prince may, under secret instruc- 
tions from the Tuileries, be closely examining the “ Gordian 
knot” of the Mediterranean, with a view to its early severance 
with the French sword. 

Austria, on the other hand, is said to be granting leave of 
absence to large numbers of her best soldiers, with the 
intention of reducing her standing army some thirty 





Bill, which, he warned their Lordships, by reference to other 
Suspensory Bills, might, though stated to be for a year, Jast in 
operation for many years, He atiacked the measure as making 
no proper provision for discipline in the case of vacancies of sees 
and parishes ; as 4 spoliation of the Protestant laity, whose wrongs 
no one seemed to bave regarded, and in its foancial arrange- 
ments unjust and ungenerous. Its advocates did not claim for 
it that it would do much good, and he could tell them that it 
would do a great deal of harm. The Irish Church had abuses; 
but it had had a very difficult part to play, and might eradicate 
them as the Church of England had eradicated many of its own 
abuses. 

Lord Romy thought the Bill took away no one’s property 
and interfered with no one’s rights. Present ecclesiastical in 
cumbents would be entitled to compensation, and possible succes- 
sors were pot injured by losing their chance of succession to 
places not vacant in a corporation, nor donors to such eorpora- 
tions by a legislative interference with the disposal of their gifts, 
which was a right acquired by the State in return for having 
long excepted their property from the rules against perpetuities, 
It seemed to have been generally assumed on the o te side 
that a Church existed for the benefit of the corporation of the 
Church. But if, as he thought was the truth, it existed for the 
religious improvement Of the nation, he believed these higher in- 
terests would be promoted by the Bill. 

The Archbishop of ARMAGH declared that the Bill would 
throw the whole ecclesiastical system in Ireland into confusion, 
and that it would prove especially unjust to the poorer clergy, 
by taking away the episcopal patronage, which was their pecu- 
liar resouree, The dieestablichment, of which this was the pre- 
liminary, was, be earnestly contended, a violation of Lord bes. 
tlereagh’s compact—acquiesced in by the Catholics themselves— 
on which the Union was based; and was peculiarly-ill-timed 
now, when the Irish Church was working with un 
zeal and success, as, indeed, sufficiently appeared from the dif- 
ference in the proportion of Churchmen now to what he showed 
it was in the time of Sir William Petty. If-the progress had not 
of old been always great, let the civil policy answer for it. The 
State bad systematically discountenanced proselytizing. It had 
countenanced the spoliation of the Church. It was eaid that the 
Irish Church was the Church of an eighth part of the population. 
Yes, and it possessed but an eighth part of the tithes. What- 
ever it had done it had been left to do by iteelf; and even a 
great part of its actual income came from the gift of James 1. 
of 111,000 acres for the pr tion of the Prot faith and 
the benetactions of individual Irishmen, He concladed by a 
solemn appeal against a measure dangerous to the interests of 
the Empire and the Royal supremacy, and which would em- 
barrars, though it could not destroy, the Protestant Church of 








th d men. It ie furthermore announced from 
Vienna, that Baron Beust has written a sharp note to the 
Pope, taking strong ground against his Holiness’ further in- 
terference in the domestic legislation of Austria. The late 
allocution from Rome, the Austrian Premier characterizes “a 
violation of the independence and dignity of the Empire,” and 
warns the venerable Pope Pius against further intermed- 
dlings in the premises. 

Late despatches from Madrid tell of still another “ revolu- 
tionary conspiracy” against the unhappy and unprincipled 
Spanish Sovereign. General Dulce, formerly Captain Gene- 


-| ral of Cuba, and General Serrano, Duke de la Torre and five 


other generals, had been placed under arrest, and warrants 
have been issued for the arrest of three more general officers 
of high rank. The latest advices say that a movement is on 
foot among leading officers of the army, having for its object 
the placing of Don Antonio, the Duke de Montpensier, at the 
head of the government, and that the Duke, who is brother-in- 
law to the Queen, has been requested to leave the country. 

Contradictory rumours still come from China in reference 
to the success and non-success of the insurgents, in the orien- 
tal Empire. 

Returning to England, we must note that the Queen,—with 
whom General Napier has recently had the honour of dining 
—has recommended that Parliament grant a pension of £2,- 
000 to the distinguished conqueror of Ethiopia. Lord Strath- 
eden presented the petition of the people of Nova Scotia 


ted | against participation in the Dominion of Canada, in the House 


of Lords, on the 6th inat., and on the 7ththe English Reform 
Registration Boundary bill and the Scotch Reform bill were 
read for the third time, and the Irish Reform bill was passed 
in committee of the same house. 


Gen. Napier’s Account—Profit and Loss. 

When the whole of the accounts of the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion come to be audited, it is probable that the expenditures 
will run up to—if they do not exceed—the considerable sum 
of six millions sterling. ‘ . 

There is no conceivable object of National, or Imperial ori- 
gin, for which such a vote could be asked, without drawing 





the fire of a legion of economists inside and outside the walls 








of Parliament. It is the glorious and traditional privilege of 
the English tax-payer, that while he may be bled profusely, 
he may grumble thereac without stint. A steady and persis- 
tent growl is the pleasing monotone of the British economiat’s 
voice. It is part of the national birthright; the outburst and 
utterance of freemen ; a relief from pent-up misgivings, and a 
consolation at times for waste and extravagance. 

Sir Robert Napier, then, in returning from the scene of his 
conquests, to receive the homage and thanks of Parliament and 
the nation, must have studied the national character and ha- 
bits to little purpose, if he expected that the ready and liberal 
acknowledgment of his services should shield his enterprize 
from the sharpest inquisition, and the most direct and incisive 
criticism. The professional and more ordinary preachers of 
Thrift, were early in the field of detraction ; doing their best 
to belittle the expedition and its objects; to magnify the cost 
and the sacrifices; and to do, in short, what they have done 
from the beginning—set the smallest possible store by the na- 
tional honour, and the national reputation, so far as these are 
estimated in the judgmeni of other nations. 

To the Englishman, or Britisher living abroad, and cherish- 
ing, whether be hails directly from the mother soil or not, the 
pride and glory of his race,and jealous for the name and 
prestige of his Government, there is no living creature held in 
such utter contempt, there is none so utterly despicable in his 
eyes, as those renegades at Home who traduce their 
country and its institutions; who magnify its failings ; 
who gloat over its mistakes; who shout aloud 
their satisfaction where its authority is defied, as in 
Jamaica ; or who found a drivelling homily on reverses to its 
arms, and failure in its diplomacy. Of such a mischief- 
making class is the ex-Professor of History at Oxford, for 
instance—a man who flatters every nation but his own, only 


"| to earn contempt for his work and derision for his pains. To 


such traitors to national honour and national pride, a victory 
such as that so gallantly won on the heights of Magdala, 
brings with it only humiliation and dismay. Nor is anything 
better looked for at their hands. It is otherwise, or should be, 
when such leaders of public opinion as the London Times set 
themselves to the pitiful task of weighing an enterprize—the 
moral effects of which are so vast—in the common scales of the 
counting-house. The Londonjournals of the querulous class, 
one and all, it may be imagined, follow the “ leading journal” 
in this line of estimate—the lowest and most sordid that can - 
be brought into use in the vindication of natioual honour. 

The cost of the expedition is no doubt a serious item to 
throw into the list of floating and temporary liabilities. But, 
aside from the absolute and imperative demand that was made 
upon the advisers of the Crown, to make the national 
power be respected and feared in the case of the Ethiopeans— 
bas there been no compensation to the nation, otherwise? We 
hold, in common, we believe, with every reasonable Enaglish- 
man living beyond the boundaries of the United Kingdom, 
that there has Seen ample compensation for the expedition, 
aside entirely from the immediate object for which it was set 
on foot. ‘ y 

First.—There is a more intimate knowledge gained of the 
capabilities, efficiency and fealty of the mixed forces which 
compose the western army of India; an unfolding, as it were, 
of the mighty reserves of that splendid dependeacy "an en- 
listment of the troops and the people of India in the concerns 
of the Empire beyond their.native boundaries ; an intimation 
to the rebelliously-inclined among the Indian Princes, and 
the aggressively-disposed advocates of Russian expansion in 
the East, that the hold of Eogland on her possessions there is 
solid and enduring, and that the prestige of her name will not 
be suffered to deciine. 


Second.—There is the assurance to Europe in Napier’s 
achievements, that, while England no longer cares to be con- 
cerned in regulating the minor political divisions of the Con- 
tinent, or embroiling herself in disputes which do not touch the 
integrity of her dominions, she is not unprepared for action, 
should the time for action come. She has shown that there 
are officers and men at her call to day, who will revive the 
memories and recall the victories of the most glorious epochs 
in her military annals. She bas shown, that if, under the en- 
tanglements of an embarrassing alliance, she may be dragged 
into a weary and unremunerative cam paign—as in the Crimean 
Peninsula—alone and untrammelled, she can take the field 
with all the freshness and fire of youth, and make the spheres 
resound with the echoes of her triumph. 


Third.—The vigour, soul, energy and reguiated force which 
the Abyssinian Commander—an officer almost wholly trained 
in the Indian service—have brought home to Parliament, to the 
military authorities, and to the people at large a clearer con- 
viction than they have yet had, that the old routine of promo- 
tion by seniority on the Staff, or by special family and Court 
favour, will no longer do for the work which may have to be 
done. The Minister who should to-day, in the event of a new 
war breaking out, propose such a succession of command as 
that which began with Raglan fourteen years ago, and went 
through the gradation of poor old Simpson, and thence to 
Codrington, etc., would be deemed a madman, and would be 
treated accordingly. A lice man would be demanded at once, 
and promptly, whether he came from India, Australia, or Ca- 
nada ; the Horse Guards—mischievous as the authorities there 
can prove themselves at times to be—would be rendered 
powerless to fetter the Commander, or interfere with his 
policy. 

If these are not real and substantial gains to the honour, 
the credit, the present safety, and the future stability of the 
Empire, we know not what can be considered gains to a Na- 
tion that claims to stand foremost amongst the leading Powers 
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of the world. Napier has informed mankind everywhere, | of principles unanimously adopted by the Convention. The 


that quick work can be done without the Prussian needle- 
gun, and that other campaigns than that which ended at Sa- 
dowa, may be conducted with vigour and closed with promp- 
titude. He bas given the first practical response to the Rus- 
sian advance into Central Asia. He has given new courage 
to the Turk to hold his own against the stealtby approach of 
his northern enemy. He has restored the prestige which we 
lost when the Malakoff opened to the braves of Nie), and the 
French claimed the victory at Sebastopol. For such an ex- 
pedition—followed by such results—the Nation must expect 
to pay ; otherwise its pride and its glory must be alike on the 
wane. 





Party “Platforms,” and Presidential Candidates. 

The reflection that we stand entirely independent of local 
parties in such times as these, affords us unalloyed pleasure 
and sincere satisfaction. When a great and would-be free, as 
well as independent, people are hoodwixked by artful and sel- 
fish party leaders, and are wantonly, or designediy, led in paths 
distasteful to them, it becomes the duty of all well-wishers of 
the buman race, to point out the shoals and breakers which 
loom up ahead—however artfully they may be enveloped in 
the mists of purely party welfare. Thus far we have had lit- 
tle or nothing to say on the policies and purposes of the two 
leading party organizations of this country, further than to re- 
cord facts as they transpired; but now that the lines are 
drawn, and that the respective candicates for the highest Ex- 
ecutive office in the nation are squarely before the people, it 
is the part of the impartial journalist to criticise platforms and 
candidates alike, purely on their merits. 

And first as to the “ platforms "—so-called —upon which the 
respective Presidential candidates are destined to stand. 
The party now in power, known as the Republican organi- 
zation, while it (doubtfully we think) congratulates the coun- 
try “on the assured success of the reconstruction policy of 
Congress ”—which deprives the most intelligent white man of 
his birthright, and gives unqualified suffrage to the recently 
emancipated slaves of the South—on the other hand manfully 
proceeds to “ denounce all forms of repudiation as a national 
crime,” and to assert that “the national honour requires the 
payment of the public indebtedness in the uttermost good 
faith to all creditors at home and abroad, according to the let- 
ter and the spirit of the laws under which it was contracted,” 

adding that “the best policy to diminish our burden of debt 
is to so improve our credit that capitalists will seek to loan 
us money at lower rates of interest than we now pay, and 
must continue to pay so long as repudiation, partial or total, 
open or covert, is threatened or suspected.” 

The Democratie party, on the other hand, “ recognising the 
questions of slavery and secession as having been settled for 
all time to come by the war, or the voluntary action of the 
Southern States, in Constitutional Convention assembled, and 
never to be renewed or reagitated, do, with the return of 
peace, demand: 1. Immediate restoration of all the States to 
their rights in the Union under the Constitution, and of civil 
government to the American people. 2. Amnesty for all past 
offences, and the regulation of the elective franchise in the 
States by their citizens.” The party then proceeds to pro- 
pound the very questionable, if not actually dishonourable, 
doctrine, that “ where the obligations of the Government do 
not expressly state upon their face, or the law under which 
they were issued does not provide that they shall be paid in 
coin, they ought, in right and in justice, to be paid in the law- 

ful money (?) of the United States.” 

The last clause quoted above is enough to alienate not only 
the nation and the people to which we ourselves belong, but 
also to lose to the Democratic party of the United States the 
sympathy, if not actually the favourable regard, of all foreign 
countries. It is with this financial question that the leading 
European nations have to do. And with reason too, since 
England and Germany alone, probably now hold more than a 
third of the entire United States’ outstanding obligations— 
and for which they freely paid their gold, when it was very 

questionable whether the great Republic of the West would 
actually maintain its present boundaries. So far as plat- 
forms go, then,we are reluctant)y forced to side with the party 
now in power at Washington. 

And since platforms of principles are prepared in advance 
for candidates tu stand upon in the Presidential contest, the 
personale of the respective leaders becomes of secondary im- 
portance. For if the platforms were reversed the success of 
the respective candidates would be to a considerable extent 
affected, if not entirely changed. As matters now stand, there- 
fore, it is a foregone conclusion in our own minds, and we 
think also in the minds of three-fourths of the American peo- 
ple, that Gen. Grant will be the next President of the United 

States. We have, some weeks ago, foreshadowed the pos- 

sibility of a third ticket headed by some such moderate men 

as Chief-Justice Chase, and Charles Francis Adams—and this 
possibility still existe—but unless some such movement be eet 
on toot, we consider the final result a0 longer doubtful. 

The Hon. Horatio Seymour, who has been four times a can- 


didate, and twice Governor of the State of New York, is | vate life her loss will be deeply felt and faithtully mourned. 


unquestionably a man of considerable political experience, and 


good executive ability ; but when we consider that his claims 


to the Presidency are based mainly upon his consistent and 
determined opposition to the late war, while his subordinate 
on the Democratic ticket, General Frank P. Blair, of 
Missouri, was one of the active participanis in the 
struggle, we cannot clearly see wherein lies the 
fundamental strength, or consistency, of the party in the 
coming contest; particularly when we consider the un- 





rash and unwise letter, recently published by Genl. Blair— 
and on which the Convention has nominated him to the Vice- 
Presidency—will also do much to weaken the Democratic 
ticket. The American people have had enough of war; and 
will hardly now entertain the idea suggested by the Democra- 
tic General of calling in “ the army to undo” the recent acts of 
Congress. 

On the whole, we think it unfortunate for the Southern 
people that old issues were not for the present ignored ; and 
that the internal commercial, in place of the financial, policy 
of their opponents, were not made one of the leading issues by 
the Democracy of the North; in which case the chances of 
success would have been greatly increased, if not actually as- 
sured. 





Congressional Summary. 
The time of the Senate during the week has been mainly 
occupied with the consideration of the special tax bill which 
was finally passed on Monday with but few amendments. 
On the same day Mr. Reverdy Johnson asked to interrupt 
the regular proceedings, that he might bid farewell to the 
Senate before setting out to discharge the duties of Minister 
at the Court of St. James. He had prepered a brief speech, 
which his colleague read for him. In the House Mr. Butler 
offered a resolution authorising a reciprocity treaty with Prince 
Edward’s Island. The credentials of five members from 
Nerth Carolina were referred on Monday to the Committee 
on Credentials, and the members were soon after admitted. 
Oo Tuesday Mr. Stevens introduced, asa privileged question, 
a resolution calling for a committee to prepare new charges 
of impeachment against President Johnson. He also sent up 
a series of impeachment articles, which were read. Mr. Stevens 
then asked that his resolution be considered two weeks from 
Monday next, which was agreed to. Mr Williams also sub- 
mitted additional articles of impeachment and a written 
speech, and permission was given to have them printed in 
the Globe. The House also passed bills and resolutions in- 
structing the Committee on Indian Affairs to inquire into the 
recent treaty made with the Potawatomie Indians, by which 
that tribe was induced to sell 42,000 acres of land to a rail- 
road company at $1 per acre; modifying the warehousing 
system ; removing political disabilities from a large number 
of Southern citizens, and providing that the Constitution 
adopted by the Virginia Convention shall be submitted tothe 
people for ratification on the 13th, 14th and 15th of August. 





Brama. 


In referring last week to the standing bills of fare at the differ- 
ent theatres, we inadvertently omitted to mention the ‘* Grand 
Duchess” at the New York, which was noticed at length in this 
column or its production, and which is still running to good 
houses. It will be kept on the stage until the close of the season, 
when the Worrell Sisters will retire to their suburban retreat for 
thesummer. Their theatre, however, will not stand idle, as a 
dramatic version of the successful novel of Messrs. Dion Bouci 
cault and Charles Reade, ** Foul Play,’’ will be immediately pro- 
duced. The ‘‘ White Fawn” will pass from public observation 
with this evening’s representation. A benefit performance 
will be given this afternoon to the leader of the orchestra, 
Mr. Howard Glover—a gentleman well known by reputation on 
both sides the water. The programme will consist of perform- 
ances of a new operetta, by Mr. Glover, ‘‘Once Too Often ;”’ 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony,” with scenery, dances and 
pantomimic illustration by the ballet troupe, including the 
“* Scene by the Rivulet ;” the whole to conclude with a miscella- 
neous concert by Miles. Stockton, Welmore, and Bageard, 
assisted by the pianist, Harry Sanderson, Messrs. Mark Smith, 
G. F. Hall, and Mathison. The occasion will doubtless be an in- 
teresting one, Mr. Glover being a stranger in our midst whose 
professional merit and industry deserve the heartiest recogni- 
tion. 
The necrology of the local stage has been added to during the 
week by the death of Miss Anna Lacoste—a young lady of only 
twenty summers, but from whom the public has heard frequently 
first as an actress and subsequently as a Reader. Her first ap- 
pearance occurred at the Academy of Music in 1865, when she 
assumed the leading character in a tragedy called “ Virginia.” 
She also enacted the part of Deborah at the French theatre, but 
shortly afterwards forsook the stage for the Reader’s desk. Dur- 
ing the past winter she gave upwards of thirty private “ Recitals” 
in this city, and was to have readin Washington in April, but the 
illness which proved fatal had already laid hold upon her, and she 
was compelled to announce an indefinite postponement. Miss 
Lacoste was naturally gifted with more than ordinary powers— 
not the least wonderful among them being an extraordinary 
ability to commit to memory. That she might in time and with 
proper study have made great progress in the art of Dramatic 
Reading, none will deny, but that she would have done so may be 
doubted, as Migs Lascoste had been so unfortunate as never to 
have availed herself of the advice and drilling of a com- 
petent instructor. Like so many of the unusually gifted 


He may be heard in the proportions in which his works were 
originally performed; he may be listened to with imperfect 
means within the walls of sacred edifices; he may, for consecu 
tive weeks during a brief season, ‘‘speak the word’’ in thunder 
ing accents within Exeter Hall; but, after all, if we arejreally to 
have an accurate estimate of the power and glory of those 
combined choral effects which shake the system on hear- 
ing, and cause strong men to tremble at the might and 
majesty of aggregate musical sounds, it is to the Crystal Palace 
alone we must look for them. It is childish to talk of puny: 
soloists struggling against such colossal conclusions as are 
accomplished by a vast body of voices and by an imposing 
phalanx of instrumentalists. We may admire the reading of 
this or that artist—we may accept his or her interpretation of 
Handelian music—we may be lost in admiration of the intellect 
and heart displayed by certain singers—we may be staggered at 
the ridiculous reputation which prompts engagements of “ stars,” 
who, however they may shine in opera, are eclipsed in oratorio; 
but then comes the stupendous volumes of sounds, the thrilling 
accents of thousands of voices and one note, and Handelian 
supremacy is asserted, the master mind is in full force, the 
pigmies shrink into nothingness, and the giant is erect in 
his noble proportions. Under the intluence of such overpower- 
ing sensations, how difficult it is to descend to dry details. The 
physiognomy of such a vast assemblage collected within the 
transept of the Crystal Palace, is a study of itself. The demon- 
strations of such an auditory afford ample opportunity for pro- 
found calculation how the nervous system is acted upon and 
that unanimity of feeling seems to be assured on given provoca- 
tion. What is it—how is it—that one single note articulated by 
thousands of voices, sustained by orchestral undercurrent, should 
penetrate to the heart of hearts, make the blood run celd, and 
cause the thousands, one and all, to feel as if they were trans 
ported to another world? It is in the oratorio that Handel 
achieves these marvellous effects. The why and the wherefore 
may be discussed eternally; explained it never can be, because it 
is as inexplicable as electricity. In the aggregation of sound, by 
masses of voices being brought to bear on a few notes, the Han- 
delian genius stands not only stupendous, but it has remained 
alone. Beethoven has accomplished with instruments what Han- 
del has achieved with voices only. And so Handel remains mas- 
ter of the situation ; on orchestration he relies but little—on vo 
cal forces he mainly rests. It was utterly impossible that he 
could ever have calculated on a Crystal Palace execution under a 
Costa. He must have scored, as Shakspeare wrote, under irre- 
sistible impulses —the former without reliance on what could be 
done with a vast body of executants, and the latter without ex- 
pectation that actors ever could be found to realise the musings 
of his mighty mind To descend to details: the programme ot 
the Festival for 1868 specifies the choralists as divided into 752 
sopranos, 788 altos, 747 tenors, and 781 basses, supported by 101 
first violins, 96 second violins, 73 violas, 63 violoncellos, and 68 
double basses, wood, brass, and percussion being duly propor- 
tiomed to this enormous phalanx. This band included the names 
of executants ‘from town and country, the London element of 
course predominating ; Mr. James Coward presiding at the Han- 
del organ. The amateurs count in no mean proportion amongst 
the players, the names of the Earl of Dunmore, Lord Gerald 
Fitzgerald, Hon. Seymour Egerton [leader of the Wander- 
ing Minstrels}, Sir A. K. Macdonald, Bart., Sir J. F, dalli- 
day, Col. Hon. R. ge, Messrs. Kobley, Mendes, up- 
penheim, Hughes, Ottley, etc., appearing in the list. 
On the Saturday preceding the Festival-week, there was a re- 
hearsal attended by 18,597 persons. On Monday was the “ Mes- 
siah.”’ In the first part 2ims Reeves, Santley, Tietjens, and Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby had the respective solos. In the second section, 
Mr. Cummings relieved Mr. Reeves in some recitatives, and Mme 
Kudersdorff had the air “‘ How beautiful.” In the last part Mme, 
Radersdorff was assigned the soprano part in the quartets, Tiet- 
jens baving the air * { know that my Redeemer liveth.” At Wed- 
nesday’s selection, Mme, Sherrington had the air “ An infant 
raised,” from Saul, the gleanings from which included the series 
ot choruses “* How excellent,” and the wondrous ** Envy! eldest 
born of hell,” concluding with the Dead March. From “ Judas 
Maccabeus” the gleanings were the airs “‘ "rom mighty kings” 
and ‘ Wise men, flattering”’ [Mlle. Nilsson], the duet “O lovely 
e” [Nilsson and Mme. Sainton-Dolby|, the “ Pious orgies” 
Prie jens}, and the “ Sound an alarm” (Keeves]. From “Bolo- 
mon” there were taken the picturesque chorus * May no rash in- 
truder,” the lovely air “* What thougt I trace” [Sainton Dolby], 
the double choruses “ From the censer” and ‘ Shake the dome, ’ 
the chorus * Draw the tear,” the airs and chorus “ Thus rolling 
surges” and * Music, spread thy voice around,” and the air “* Now 
a different measure a mpm ae Mademoiselle Carola 
had the trumpet ravura with r. Harper, “Let the 
bright seraphim,” from “Samson;” Sims Reeves had 
the pathetic scena from “Jepthah,’ “Deeper, and deeper 
still; Santley had the noble air from the “ Risurrezione” “O 
voi deil’ Erebo’’ and Mr. Cummings the air * Where e’er you 
walk” from ‘* Semele,” unknown oratorios to the preseat genera- 
tion. Mme. Sherrington was assigned the “Sweet bird” from 
* L’ Allegro,” with Mr. Radcliffe’s flute obligato. Santley gave 
the Polyphemus strain from ‘Acis and Galatea,” “ Kuddier 
than the cherry.” Our New York prima donna, Mile. Kellogg, 
was intrusted with the air from “Solomon,” “0, had I Jubal’s 
lyre.” Besides these pieces the chorus from ‘‘ Theodora,” “ He 
saw the lovely youth,” and the exciting trio and chorus “ 8ee 
the conquering hero comes,” were included, in this long but in- 
teresting programme of the second Handelian day. On the third 
and cOacluding day [the 19th ult.j, there was the climax of the 
week in the yn pe pm | choral display of the “ Israel in Egypt,” 
the grandest of the grand, the most solemn of the solemn, the 
most soul stirring of all oratorios. In the first part Mr. Cum- 
mings and Mme. Sainton-Dolby were allotted the solus. In the 
second section Tietjens and Rudersdorff had the duet, {** The 
Lord is my strength,’’ and Santley and Foli the duo, “ The Lord 
isa man of war.” Mr. Sims Reeves was set down for the tenor 
part, including the air, “ The enemy said,” his cheval de bataille, 
and Tietjens and Mme. Sainton-Dolby had the soprano and con- 
tralto solos. We have not space to detail the execution of this 
wonderful programme, suffice it to say that thefeeveral artistes 
fully sustained their high reputations, the entire Festival form- 
ing an epoch in thevhistory of oratorio music that will not soon 
be forgotten. 
On Thursday of this week at 4 p.m., the doors of Trinity Church 
were thrown open to a large concourse of people who were invit- 
ed to listen to the performances of several of the leading organists 





young persons who appear in public, she over-estimated the 
aurount of training that would warrant such a step, and any subse- 
quent progress must have been made in the face of many early- 
imbibed errors. While thus much must be said of Miss Lacoste’s 





yAusic. 





safe, as well as unsatisfactory, financial plank in the platform 


professional pretensions, as a lady adorning a select circle in pri- Manual runs down to 16 feet, one octave lower than t 


In the absence of any important local musical event whereon 
to comment, our space this week may not be unprofitably de- 
onste v . 

sees bo Se Gane aa Geen cation of the Yale College Courant. Itis filled with readable 
yal has now become an event of world-wide importance. Slowly, 
bht surely, each Continental city wherein choral singing ie culti- | phijadelphia Ledger, gave his usual Fourth of July dinner this 
vated, has come to the conclusion that there is but one prophet | yearjto some one hundred and fifty newsboys. The occa- 


of the city upon the organ of the Church, on which several thou- 
sand dollars have been recently expended, and which now has a 
fuller compass than any other on this side the Atlantic. The 
great organ has 51¢ octaves, the swell organ 634, the choir organ 
434, the solo organ 444 and the pedal organ 34¢. The oa organ 

e German 
organ in the Music Hall, Boston, or than the organ of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. The case of Trinity Church organ is 54 
feet high, 37 feet wide, 22 feet deep, the instrument having over 
4,000 pipes. 





Facts and Fancies. 


We bave received the first number of the 4th year’s publi- 


matter concerning the different collegiate institutions of the 


country. Mr. Geo. W. Childs, proprietor of the 





as regards music for the masses, and that that prophet is Handel. ' sion was one of hearty and innocent enjoyment. 
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A London letter-carrier bas been sentenced to six years 
penal servitude for stealing registered letters. The new 
telegraphic experiments at the Camp of Chalons have proved 
quite successful. The different commanders of corps are 
placed in communication with the general-in-chief, who trans- 
mits orders to them, not alone when the troops are in quar- 
ters or on the march, but when they are executing the most 
rapid and complicated movements,_——Avis aux princesses | 
Prince Charles of Roumania is on the look-out for a wife, and is 
about to make the tour of Europe in search of a disengaged 
princess, Constantinople advices state that excellent 
accounts of the coming crops are received from nearly all 
parts of the empire.— The Court of Common Council 
of the city of London have agreed to present the freedom of 
the city, with a sword of the value of 200 guineas, to Sir 
Robert Napier————The annual excursion of the Trinity 
Choir, numbering about two hundred choristers, took place 
on the 2d of July. Some of Handel’s and Haydn’s choruses 
were given with good effect, during the day, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. James Pech. Queen Amelia, widow of 
the late King Otho of Greece, has claimed, as is known, re 
payment of the sums expended by her husband in building 
the Royal Palace at Athens. The Greek Government exhibi- 
ted much reluctance in the matter, but as the claim could not 
be contested, a bill is about to be laid before the Chambers for 
the payment of a compensation amounting to 44 millions of 
drachmas.—— A Poughkeepsie, N. Y., paper, wants the 
Hudson river lined with colossal statues. It proposes a statue 
of Hudson at the entrance of the HighJands, one of Liberty 
at Grape Island, one of Washington at West Point, and one 
of Fulton at Pollipel’s Island ! ——An editor says the 
only reason why his house was not blown away during the 
late gale, was because there wasa heavy mortgage upon it. 
Sir Charles Darling, the ex-Governor of Victo- 
ria, has applied to the Colonial-office to be allowed to with- 
draw his letter resigning his connection with the public ser- 
vice.———-——-The amount of capital accumulated in the 
post-office savings banks of Great Britain at the close of 1867, 
was £9,230,229; at the close of 1866, £7.719,981; at the close 
of 1865, £6,161,488 ; at the close of 1864, £4,687,893; and at 
the close of 1863, £3,131,535. Thus in four years the aggre 
gate balance at the credit of depositors in the post office savings 
banks, increased to the extent of £6,098,694. Addresses 
of sympathy have been voted at Calcutta and Madras to the 
Queen on account of the attempted assassination of the Duke 
of Edinburgh. ————Mr. G. A. Sala has written a Life 
of Lord Brougham, which has been published in London. 
A project is said to be on foot for holding a great demonstra- 
tion at the Crystal Palace, on an early day in July, “ as a com- 
bined public manifestation of all classes on behalf of the 
Scriptural faith restored to England at the Reformation.”—-— 
A new edition of the celebrated collection of the Histories 
of the Gauls and of France, is in the course of publication by 
Dom Bouquet and the Institute of France. The old edition 
fetches £146 at sales ; the new one will be completed for £46, 
in 23 vol. The recommendation of the Astronom- 
ical Society of Berlin, to the effect that a scientific expedition, 
at the expense of Prussia, should be sent out to the East to 
obsefve the total eclipse of the sun on the 18th of August next, 
has been acceded to by the German Parliament.———~— The 
magnificent table being made in Paris by order of the Sultan, 
hasin the midst of it a Moorish Palace, and two other designs 
representing fountains are on each side. Further there are 
erected on it two triumphal arches. The table is made of 
massive silver, and expected to cost 4,000,000f -——_———His 
Royal Highness, Prince Arthur, has been commissioned in the 
Royal Engineers.—— A French author, being desirous to 
write a biography of Charles Dickens, wrote to that gentle- 
man for materials, but got none, Mr. Dickens replying that 
he had long ago formed the intention of writing an autobi- 
ography. Six ladies have already contributed £50 
each towards Mr. John Stuart Mill’s election expenses as a 
candidate for Westminster.— ——A, local Italian journal 
informe ite readers that Sir John Bright has lately presided 
at an anti-English mecting at Liverpool! Has the editor blun- 
dered, or bas he merely guessed it? “An Anglican 
Priest” points out that if the Church is disestablished, the 
clergy will be liable to sit in the House of Commoss.——-— 
Dr. Cumming, it is said, concludes from his readings and 
calculations that the Abyssinian war was foretold! 
An opera, entitled King Manfred, by Karl Reinsack, has 
just been produced with great success at Leipsic————— 
The Hawk \eft Malta on the 11th ult. to lay the new cable be- 
tween Messina and the Ballaric Islands-—————The Cau- 
casus quotes a rare case of longevity,a woman named Zartar- 
bek Nazarof. widow of one of the chief inhabitants of Tiflis, 
having just died in that town at the age of 120 years 
The Bavarian Government, having learned that the French 
and Prussian agents were making large purchases of horses 
and mules, bas forbidden all exportation of these animals. 
———Mr. Tom Hobler bas retired from active tenorial life 
for a season, with a view of recruiting his voice. —_——The 
Corporation of London did a grand thing when they banded 
cheques for £200,000 to the representatives of the proprietors 
of Southwark Bridge, which is now tree to the public for ever. 
—The very latest fashionable colour in Paris is a deli- 
cate shade of salmon verging ‘towards pink. A billiard- 
layer, named Mangip, a rival of Berger and Paysan, made at 
aris, on the Sth ult., 128 cannons without stopping; on the | 
7th, at Orsay, 120; and on the 9th, at Sceaux, 144, all the} 
tables being upkoown to him. —Baron de Rothschild, | 
of Frankfort, has determined to remove his banking establish- 
ment from that city to Berlio.—— The breeding of the 
silk-worm is nearly completed in the departments of the 
Drome, Ardeche, Vaucluse, Gard, and Var. The yield, 
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sacristan.—— Independent journals are becoming more 
numerous in the departments of France. There are the [ndé- 
pendent Remois, edited at Rheims, the Union Libérale at Tours, 
the Litéral Bayonnais at Bayonne, the Lidbéral de Seine-et-Oise 
at Versailies,and the Avenir Democratique of Lyons. At 
Caen, another new journal is announced, to be entitled Le 
Suffrage Universel.——-——A piece by Mr. Palgrave Simpson, 
in the composition of which be has been assisted by Mr. Felix 
Dale, is in preparation at the Queen's. The title it at present 
bears is “‘ Time and the Hour.” The Comptroller of her 
Majesty’s Household has £904 a year. This odd four pounds 
has a history. The Comptroller has an ancient right to the 
left wing ot the fowl—or the left wings of the fowls—on her 
Majesty’s table; but many years ago this curious right was 
commuted for £4 a year. —The crown and state dresses 
of King Theodore, which were brought from Abyssinia by 
Colonel Milward, have been temporarily deposited in the In- 
dia Office. —The “ mother of the stage” is Miss Fanny 
Kelly, who made her first appearance at Drury Lane in 1799 ; 
and the “father of the stage” is Mr. Wm. West who first ap- 
peared at the same theatre in 1800. —The present Par- 
liament, which is not three years old, contrasts unfavourably 
with its predecessor in the matter of members being unseated 
for bribery. Up to this time the number who have lost their 
seats since 1865 is 18, while in the late House of Commons, 
during more than six years, twelve only were declared not 
duly elected.——_——The works in connection with decreas- 
ing the depth of water in the ornamental lake, Regent’s-park, 
are expected to be finished about the same time as the Thames 
Embankment, and when that will be, Dr. Cumming only 
knows !————Kubinstein, on dit, receives for his visit to Lon- 
don of six weeks, the sum of £600 from Chappell and Co. 
Hellé receives £200 for the eight recitals, and Piatti £800 a 
year from the same firm. Madame Schumann received £400, 
and Joachim £1,000 for concerts before Easter. Lady 
Napier and her family were in London, awaiting the arrival of 
Sir Robert. Sir Robert intends to stay in England but a few 
weeks, to settle various questions of expenditure with the In- 
dian Office, after which be will return to Bombay. The 
following is the receipt of a favourite dish in Germany :— 
Take a quantity of fine ripe cherries, cook them in water with 
sugar and a little vanilla; fry some slices of bread in fresh 
butter, throw them into the decoction of cherries, mix well 
up, and serve hot.——_——Female gymnasts are rapidly mul- 
tiplying at the London Music Halls. —Miss Kellogg, it 
is stated, will return to New York this summer. Prince 
Napoleon has charged an Austrian officer to purchase a splen- 
did necklace of pearls for him, valued at 200,000 florins (£20,- 
000.) Dr. Blake recently stated that he was able to cure 
the most desperate cases of toothache (unless the dis¢ase was 
connected with rheumatism). by the application of the follow- 
ing remedy :—Alum, reduced to an impalpable powder, two 
drachms: mix and apply to the tooth. 



































— 
EFFECT OF THE REPEAL OF THE RECIPROCITY 
TREATY. 


The Boston Journal, in speaking of the effect upon New 
England interests of the repeal of the reciprocity treaty, says :— 


“The treaty was by no means perfect; it did not provide for 
the admission of the products of New England into Canada, but 
under it a vast commerce was built up‘and great impulse given to 
our fisheries, Boston participated in the trade to the extent of 
twenty-seven millions of dollars of exports and imports yearly, 
but by the repeal it has lost already more than a third of the bu- 
siness, and a trade which was gaining twenty — cent. a year is 
now declining in the same ratio The poor have to lose their 
cheap herring, coal, and potatoes, which are charged with duties 
of fifty to a hundred per cent., and no movement is made by Con- 
grees for the revival of thiscommerce. The a of flour, 
by ten of our leading firms, trom Canada, has declined from two 
hundred and sixty-eight thousand barrels in 1865, to eighty-four 
thousand in 1867, and oats from one million six hundred thou- 
sand bushels to five hundred thousand in the same time. a dimi- 
nution of at least three million dollars. The surplus of Canada 
which formerly came here now goes to the maritime provinces, 
and as Canada is a free market for shell fish, lumber, wood, and 
minerals, it absorbs the specie of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, thus making a great derangement of trade to the injury of 
both parties.” 


Senator Ramsey’s bill, now under consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, provides for the admission of the 
manufactures of this country into Canada, thus affording a 
marked improvement upon the old treaty in this respect. 

The point the Journal makes as to our exclusion from the 
markets of the maritime provinces since the repeal of the treaty 
is deserving of serious consideration. Canada proper now sup 
plies Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, in consequence of the 


which we formerly supplied, thus destroying a trade which was 
yearly increasing with unprecedented rapidity. 

While the West is loudly calling for an arrangement by which 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence shall be secured, the 
East is no less urgent in demanding such ‘intelligent legislation 
as will open to its industry the provincial markets, and give 
them the profits of the Canadian carrying trade. Under the 
enlightened guidance of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, Mr. Sumner, we trust to see 
Mr. Ramsey's bill reported back without delay, and passed this 
season.— Washington Chronicle. 





—— 


New Post-Orrice Recvutations.—To correct, as far pos- 
sible, the evils which are a part of the extensive system, the 














though not quite satisfactory, ie, however, better than was ex- 
pected ; and in many places two thirds at least of the worms 
have safely finished their cocoons,——-——A butcher bird was 
killed recently in the island of Jersey. itis a bird of passage. 
Its prey is birds, rats, field mice, insects, etc. It has large 
whiskers, projecting from each side of the bill.—— It is 
said that her Majesty has expressed a wish that the son of the 
late King Theodore sball be brought to and educated in Eng- 
land.———The director-general of telegraphs in India states 
that, under the terms of the Paris convention, the cost of a tele- 
gram between Europe and India will be reduced to something 
less than £3.——-——-The enormous sum of £540,000 was re 
mitted by the Irish in America to their relatives in Ireland 
during the pas' year, Of this sum £202 000 was transmitted 
as prepaid passage orders. Since 1848 the Irish in America 
transmitted £14 500.000 sterling to that conntry. Advices 
from Brusee tate that the health of the Duke of Brabant no 
longer gives any cause for anxiely, and may be considered as 
completely restored ———-——-The Prussian Government has 
resolved, tor strategical reasons, to raise the town of Treves 
to a fortress of —Races took place recent- 
ly at Elisabetigrad, in the Chersopesus, and the nobility of 
the Ukrine took great interest in the proceedings. The first 
prize was carried off by the horse of a priest, ridden by the 








the flist class, — 





Postmaster has increased the number of carriers attached to 
the N. Y. Postoffice to three hundred and eight, and, while 
improving the arrangements and facilities of the city delivery 
department, discourages the use of private boxes. Although 
the renting of these boxes to private individuals is discretion: 
ary with the Postmaster, he leaves the adoption of this reform 
to the good sense of the box-holders. The success that at- 
tended the reduction of the number of private compartments 
in the London Postoffice to about four hundred and fifty for 
the entire city, isa sufficient guaranty that the public will 
gain by the change. To accomplish this the following rules 
will hereafter be enforced : 


1. All letters directed to box numbers will be delivered promptly 
through the boxes. 

2. All letters directed to street and number will be ¢elivered 
promptly by carriers. 

3 All letters directed neither to box number nor to street and 
number, but simply “New York,’’ will be delivered through 
boxes, by carriers, or at ‘‘ General Delivery’”’ window, as thay be 
found most convenient. 


Under these rules the sorters will no louger be required to 
depend on memury ; and while the public is allowed to choose 
between the box and carrier systems of delivery, the work of 


Obituary. 


SamvEL Lover.—A cable despatch from London announces 
the death of this well known Irish novelist at the advanced age 
of seventy-one years. He was a native of Dublin, where he was 
born in 1797, and was of respectable parentage, his father being 
a stockbroker. The deceased was originally intended for a 
commercial life, but his inclinations being averse to commerce, 
he soon quit the business and first appeared in public at a dinner 
given in 1818 to Thomas Moore, in whose honour be sang a song, 
composed and written by himself. Subsequently he became a 
contributor to the magazines and very soon won quite an ex- 
tended reputation as a poet and novelist. Among the best 
known of his works are “ Handy Andy,’ “Rory O’More,” 
“Treasure Trove,” and his poems are the “ Angel’s Whiepeg,” 
“Molly Bawn,” &c. He also wrote several successfal plays, 
operas and extravagapzas. During the year 1844 Mr. Lover 
made a very jucrative tour through Great Byitaiv, reciting and 
singing bis own works, after which he visited the United States 
and Canada, in both of which his entertainments were highly 
successful and brought him considerable profit. In 1848 he re- 
turned to Ireland, and after repeating his lecture retired to pri- 
vate life. In 1856 he received a pension of £100 a year from 
the British government. While Mr. Lover's literary produc- 
tions will not take a first place as works of art, there is a fund 
of humour and pathos in them which stamp their author asa 
man of decided ability. He possessed the happy faculty of 
pleasing and interesting all bis readers, and there was always a 
smoothness of style in his writing and a genial wit which made 
him a general favourite among novel readers. 


At Edgeworth Manor, Major W. Milligan. of 2nd Life Guards. 
—At British Honduras, Capt. T. T. Gould, of 4th W. I1—At 
Southsea, Major H. Smith, Rl. Marines.—At Agra, Col. C. Patten- 
son, of H. M. Bengal Army.—At Annesley Bey, Lieut. F. W. 
Lewis, R.N.—At W. Axminster, J. &. Doran, Commander R. N.— 
At Versailles, Gen. Count A. de Chabannes. 





Army. 


The wing of the 2nd battalion of the 17th Regiment left in 
Canada will not go home for the preseut. The move of the 
30th Regiment from Canada to Nova Scotia has been suspended 
by the Canadian Government in consequence of the Fenian 
alarms.——T he 8rd battalion of the Rifle Brigade moves from 
Seetapore to Dinapore, relieving the 105th. The Ovl says : 
Another season's practice with the Snider rifle hes unfortunately 
shown that it is not the perfect arm it was hoped. It is found 
that most of the rifles which have gone through much practice 
have become damaged, or rather enlarged, at the seat of the base 
of the cartridge. The cartridge, therefore, fits loosely into the 
rifle, which is no longer firmly closed by the breech piece, the 
consequence being an escape of gas on the explosion of the car- 
tridge, which has, in several instances, blown open the breech 
piece, and in some cases destroyed it. This unsatisfactory result 
is owing to two defects of construction ; 1st, that the breech 
piece lies in its place merely by its own weight, and is not fas- 
teved down as in other breech-loaders ; and 2ndly, that the base 
of the cartridge has been altered (to make a cheaper article), and 
is now not sufficiently strong to resist the explosion of the pow- 
der. The committee on small arms, under the presidency of 
Earl Spencer, whose labours will extend till the autumn, may be 
relied upon to decide which is the best arm to be put in the 
hands of the soldier.——The Indian reliefs will be carried out 
this autumn pretty much about the same time as last year. The 
first infantry regiments to go out in September will be two for 
Malta to take the place of the Ist battalion 8th and ist battalion 
14th, which will then go on to India. The 52nd will be, one of 
those regiments, but it is, we believe, uncertain whether the 28th 
or 48th will’ be the other. Should it be the former, the latter 
will go to Gibraltar, taking the place of a regiment, the 75th pro- 
bably, which will proceed from that garrison to the Straits Set- 
tlements. The 62nd, let battalion 2ist, and 39:h Regiments 
will leave Ireland in the order named about the end of the year 
for India, via Alexandria, the 46th, 91st, and 101st coming home. 
The five battalions to come home from India in the winter of 
1869 are the 90th Light Infantry, 82nd, ist battalion 23rd Fusi- 
liers, 98rd Highlanders, and 102nd Madras Fusiliers. The 2nd 
battalion of the 60th Rifles is ordered from Fort William, Cal- 
cutta, to Darjeeling and Benares, relieving the 58th Regiment. 


Wak Orrics.—Major 8 W F M Wilson, from h-p, late 55th Ft, 
to be Major in 15th Ft, v F E Lock, who retupon temphp. Lt 
N C Griffith to be Capt., by pur, in 16th Ft, v A D Thomson who 
ret. En W Liewellyn, to be Lieut, by pur, v Griffith WH 
Young, gent, to be En. by pur, v Llewellyn. Lieut L L Brett to 
be Capt, without pur, in 2nd W I, v Brev-Major Molesworth, dec. 
En C F Maffett to be Lieut, without pur, v Brett. Lieut F 8 Da; 
more to be Capt, by pur, in Royal Canadian Rifle Regt, v W 
Humphreys, who ret. En G H Low to be Lieut, by pur, v Dug- 
more. M Wilsop, gent, to be En, by pur, v Lowe. 











Navy 


The following paper on the irregularities of the compass which 
has just been read at the Academy of Sciences may interest our 
naval readers. M. Argon states that there are three disturbing 
elements which perturbate the magnetic needle on board iron 
ships. In the first place, soft iron exercises an attraction on the 
needle, acting with equal intensity on whichever of the two poles 
is alternately turned to it; this double effect is spontaneously 
destroyed when the compass is a great distance from the metal, 
because then, both poles being influenced simultaneously, they 
neutralise each other. In the second place, fixed magnetic cen- 
tres are accidentally formed either in parts of the hull or of the 
bodies lashed to it, such ascannon, anchors, &c. Here again the 
various centres balance each otber ; but it is not so with the third 
disturbing element, the magnetism inherent to the iron hull it- 
self. The latter, being formed of pieces closely riveted to- 
gether, may be considered in the light of a single continuous 
sheet influenced by the magnetism of the globe, so distributed as 
to be altogether independent of all shape ; and its resultant may 
therefore not coincide with the ship’s orientation ; and hence the 
perturbation, which M. Argon proposes to neutralise in the fol- 
lowing way :—Let the hull be divided into two parts, by the in- 
terposition of a non-magoetic body, copper for instance ; then 
two poles will be formed in each of less intensity than the origi- 
nal ones, and neutralising each other's action by couples. It 
might, the author thinks, be someti useful to make also 
transversal sections with the non-conducting body, besides the 
longitudinal one, but the principle remains the same—viz., the 
neutralisation of the fluid by the formation of several indepen- 
dent magnets destroying each other’s action, 


Appointments.—Commanders: W L Partridge, from Cum- 
beriand to Hibernia, v G L Norcock, whose period of serv has ex ; 
LH Versturme, to Vizen. Lieutenants: T 8 Jackson, from Cam- 








the Postoftice can be greatly simplified. 





bridge to Lord Warden ; M M'‘Neile, from Excellent, to Cambridge ; 
M Byles, from Lord Warden, to Hibernia ; R W Foster to Viren, 
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New Publications. 





| there are readers and readers, as the Germans would say, there| the Luxembourg Palace, has been, as is feare d, totally destroy- 


|must, of course, be writers and writers. How Dexter-ously|ed. The ceiling of the cupola has fallen, breaking, of course, 


Among “country matters,” to use the expression of Shak-| 74,ny Horn can write, when she tries, may be gathered from 
speare, or, to speak more philosophically and less poetically, | ner dedication to her friend, Robert Bonner, Editor of the 
among the minor activities of nature, there are none that are | New York Ledger : “ For fourteen years, the team of Bonner 
more beautiful than butterflies, which are among the most) and’Ferg, has trotted over the road at 240 pace, without a 
lovely of all the insect tribes, and the most fairy-like in their snap of ihe harness, or a bitch of the wheels.—Plenty of oats, 
habits. There is much that is repulsive about spiders, beetles,! 444 g gcilful rein, the secret.” There is, we think, another 
and the like, at least to sensitive and finely organized natures, | secret mt glanced at in’this horsey paragraph, and that is—a 
but the butterfly, like the poet’s “ thing of beauty,” is “# joy) went oftaste and sense on the part of the uneducated and the 
forever.” Butterflies have always been favourites with the) naif-educated readers from whom too many American writers 


poets the world over—as great favourites as the flowers—the 
spiritsef which it isno great sketch of fancy to consider 
them. They have not been as well known as they should be, 





very complete one, at least as regards the /epidoptera of New 


the Papilio, on page 29, the Archippus, on page 65, the 
Nymphaliz Ephestion, on page 75, are noticeable as works of 
art. Better engravings than these, and more knowledge in 
brief space, it would be bard to find; and we have to thank 
Mrs. Conant, and her artist, Mr. Albert C. Russell, of Boston, 
for the pleasure which they have both given us if The Butter- 
jly Hunters. A companion volume, of a different sort, is 
Farming for Boys, by the author of Zen Acres Enough, 
of which Messrs. Ticknor and Fields are also the 
publishers, and which is certain to be popular among 
the yoting folks, who for the most part are never 
more happy than when entering into the processes of 
nature for themselvee. The story is interesting in a 
variety of ways, and the illustrations, which are uhequal, cre 
much above the average. The best are by Mr. Harry Fenn, 
whom our readers may remember in connection with aa il 
lustrated edition of Whittier’s Snow Bound ; especially excel 
lent is the great bloated toad on page 258—a grotesque 
monster lying lazily on the ground, under the shade of a 
monstrous squash-vine. 
There is nothing like a good title, as the writers of 
half the English novels of the day are well aware; 
but when a title is proverbial it is all the better 
when its parts agree with each other; and when it 
is based upon a line of verse, we have a right to de- 
mand tbat it shall be, if not quoted exactly, at least suggested 
correctly. One of the English poets—it matters not whom— 
has a line about shooting folly as it flies: this line was evi- 
dently in the memory of the lady who writes under the nom 
de plume of Fanny Fern, when she named the latest collection 
of her odds and ends, which she calls Folly as it Flies ; Hit at, 
and which Messrs. Carleton and Co, have lately published. 
Wry jit at, instead of shot at, if we may make the inquiry ? 
Is it because the follies which Fanny Fern attacks fly so low 
that there is no need of powder and shot to reach them? Or 
does the word Ait indicate the way in which she attacks them, 
which is more or less indicated in indictments for assault and 
battery, wherein the unfortunate victim is described as having 
been beater, pummelled, mauled with sticks,stones, bludgeons, 
etc., etc.2 We hesitate to decide definitely, since either 
answer appears to solve the question. Who Fanny Fern is, 
no reader of current American literature need be told, al- 
though she cannot be said to have added anything to Ameri- 
can literature. She is essentially a newspaper writer, and was 
from the commencement of her career, and not a newspaper 
writer of the best order—her effusions always aiming at im- 
mediate popularity ; and by the most obvious means. Cer- 
tain things presext themselves to her as follies, weaknesses, or 
what not, and she at once assails them, with the natural 
weapons of her sex—ridicule, sarcasm, abuse—turnivg her 
tongue for the time weet a pen, which she wags rapidly 
and effectively. If slang Occurs to her at the time she uses it, 
and with considerable effect, it must be admitted. Whether it 
is becoming in a lady to write slang—whether, indeed, it is 
becoming in any one to write slang, is more than doubtlul, in 
spite of its prevalence just now both here and in England. 
Fanny Fern, however, writes for an audience, which appears 
to like that sort of thing, and it is possible that she benefits 


look fo: profit and popularity. 


Mess’s. G. P. Putnam and Son have recently 
however; for while we can recall many works, scientific and | John H. Griscom, M.D., a little pamphlet band-book of be- 
otherwise, of which birds are the subject, those which are de-| tween thirty and forty pages, entitled Zhe Use of Tobacco, the 
voted to Lepidoptera are few, indeed, and by no means known | objectof which is to show the evils, physical, mental, moral, 
to that much neglected persou—the general reader. A step and scial, which result from the use of that favourite nar- 
has lately been taken in the right direction by Mrs. Helen &.|cotic. The subject has been a favourite one with reformers 
Conant, who has written a dainty little quarto, entitled 7/c| of all orts, from the days of his Majesty James the First who 
Butterfly Hunters, of which Messrs. Ticknor and Ficlds are} fulmimted his “Counterblast Against Tobacco” somewhere 
the publishers. It is cast in the form of a story for children, | aboutihe time when Raleigh, who introduced it 
a number of whom, living in the country, of course, indulge | land, vas languishing as a Siate-prisoner in the Tower. Never 
in the delightful sport of butterfly-hunting, under the direc-| has por weed been so put down, on paper, and never has it 
tiop, 80 to speak, of a teacher, who knows all about the differ- | flourihed more, in practice—captivating alike the senses of the 
ent species of butterflies—their habits from the grub-state to| civilized and the barbarous. 
maturity ; the destructive peculiarities of the different little | strikig facts, if they be such, of the dreadful effects of tobacco, 
dominoes in which they masquerade through their short,| few o which, we venture to think, have ever come under the 
summery existence—in other words, a genuine butterfly-his-} direc observation of tubacco-users. That so many drops of 
torian. And what he teaches these children, joined to what} tobaco-oil will set a cat into convulsions, and so many more 
they learn for themselves, is the staple of the story, which is} murdr a dog outright, may be true; but, as the majority of 
full of pretty little adventures, such as make up the bright) smokrs, chewers, and snutl-takers, are neither cats nor dogs. 
lives of these “little people of God,’’ and which is narrated | thouh doubtless very filthy animals, it can hardly be said to 
in a very graceful and charming manner. Mrs. Conant enters| concern them. 
upon her task con amore, as if she herself were a butterfly-| tics, s the opponents of Mr. Buckle maintained ; so statistics 
hunter, which we have no doubt is, or was once the case.| go fo very little in this matter, particularly as we hear only 
The drawings in her volume; she tells us, have been taken} one ale of the case from Dr. Griscom. 
from specimens in her own collection, which appears to be 8] bacccis a positive injury to mankind; other physicians that 


do wh the increased per centage of insanity ? 


notave it—in smoke. 
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them in gome way, though, we own, we do not see how. As 
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issued, for 


into Eng- 


Dr, Griscom narrates many 


It is not difficult to prote anything by statis- | 17,p. 


He believes that to- 


it is pt, but, moderately indulged, a positive benefit and bles- 
England, where the scene of her story is laid. They are| sing. Uf course, the tobacconalians would agree with him, 
maby in nuniber, and exquisite, indeed, as illustrations, the | in th matter of excessive and unusual smoking and chewing. 
drawipg and cutting being as fine as anything we have ever | Nowwhen doctors disugree, as they certainly do, who shall 
seen of American woikmanship, The Antiopa, on page 12,| decie? “ A very important fact,” says Dr. Griscom, “ illus- 
tratie of the relations of Tobacco and Insanity, has recently 
beemrought to light in France by a paper laid before the 
Acaemy of Sciences, viz.: that insanity increases in propor- 
tion > the amount of tobacco used. Thus it is said that be- 
twee 1812 and 1832 (20 years,) the tax on tobacco produced 
28,00,000 of francs, and the lunatic asylums of the country 
coptned 8,006 patients. Since that time, the tobacco re- 
vent bas reached the sum of 180,000,000 of francs, aud the 
numer of lunatic and paralytic paticnts has increased to 44.- 
000. This is rather an alarming statement; but before we 
adm its correctness, and the deductions to be drawn from it, 
we sould like a little further information in the matter. 
firstwhether the population of France has not largely in- 
crewd since 1832, and, second, whether other effects than 
thosproduced by tobaceo’may not have had something to 
And whether 
tobs@o now produces paralysis in addition to insanity, when 
it fonerly produced ins@nity alone—as Dr. Griscom rather 
ingdously suggests? Su'ely, the enormous consumption of 
absthe in France of late years must have had something to 
do ith the increase of insanily and paralysis there—not to 
meion other vices which characterize the Second Empire. 
Lik mos: other reformers, Dr. Griscom proves too much and 
tooittle, and his tirade sgains¢ the weed ends, as he would 
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into mary fragments. These have been collected, and placed 
in the hands of artists, for the purpose of having them, if pos- 
sible, joined together and replaced; but the hope of the even- 
tual restoration of the fresco appears to be a very feeble 
one. 

And, while on the subject of frescoes, we mfy state that 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., bas lately finished three compositions 
from English history in addition to those afre ady furnished by 
| him for the walls of the Houses of Parliament. The subjects 

of these three pictures are, “The Acquittal of the Seven 

| Bishops,” “ General Monk writing to the Parliament,” and 
“William and Mary, receiving the Lords and Commons in the 
Banquetting Hall.” The characters in these compositions are 
for the most part portraits, drawn from the most authentic 
sources, 

A famous painting known as La Déivideuse, by Isaac Van 
Ostade, has lately been acquired by the Museum of Brussels. 
Of the two Van Ostades Isaac is the ‘east known, his works 
numbering less than one-fourth of th 





» left by his brother. 
To most connoisseurs the picture in question is best known, 
perhaps, through Le Brun’s capital eugraving of it, though 
that plate has long ago become scarce, and is probably now 
to be*found in choice collections, only. The composition com- 
prises a woman occupied in spinning near a table set out in a 
farm-yard. Behind her stands a rustic man who speaks with 
her. In the back-ground there is a stable, through the open 
door of which is seen a boy grooming a horse. A large pig, 
drawn and painted with wonderful fidelity, lies near the sta- 
ble door, and a point in the picture is the gleam of sunlight 
that falls upon the tuft of vine-leaves above. 

The annual exhibition of the Parjs Salon closed on June 
Taking the average of the opinions given upon it by 
the critics, both French and English, for some months past, one 
certainly inclines to the belief that if, in the mechanical quali- 
fications of draughtsmauship and manipulation the French 
schools of art take the leading position, so also are they taint- 
ed with that strange and morbid condition of mind from 
which result many of the conceptions of Courbet, some of 
those of Gérome, and not a few even in the landscape school 
of which such painters as Corot and the late Theodore Rous- 
seau have long been looked on as leading spirits. 

Gérome has selected as a subject for his leading contribu- 
tion to next year’s Salon, the execution of the Duke d’Enghien. 
Whether he will be permitted to exhibit it is a question now 
canvassed in the art circles of Paris. 

A fine landscape of Norwegian mountain scenery, by Gude, 
is one of the latest additions to Goupil’s art gallery, The 
stern, rugged character of the Norwegian rocks, ravine’, and 
brooks, is given in this picturé with great power and 
feeling. 

The well-known English sculptor, Sharp, has lately finished 
a fine statue of the late Lord Palmerston, which is shortly to 
be placed on its pedestal at Southampton, for the authorities 
of which town it was executed on commission. 

There will shortly be placed on exhibition in one of thecity 
galleries here, a large and elaborately finished painting by Mr. 
C. G. Rosenberg, who has been engaged on it for some months 
past. ‘The subject of this composition is a scene on the cliff at 
Long Branch, where a humber of people are assembled on a 
calm moonlight night. The picture being a large one does 
not show to full advantage in the studio ia which we have 
seen it; but we shall give a detailed description of it soon 
after it has been placed on public exhibition, and in a more 
favourable position than it occupies at present. 

a 
KAULBACH. 

Arolsen, a still, small town in the principality of Waldeck, is 

the birthplace of William Kaulbach, as well as of another great 





Ihd-Sea Fruit. A Novel. By M. E. Braddon. The Ser- : : . 
van of the Stomach and a Mouthful of Bread. By Jean Macé. modern artist—Rauch, the sculptor. Kaulbach was born Octo- 
...darper and Bros. Public Spirit. July.——Free Trade, | ber 15, 1805. His tather was a silversmith, with some taste for 


By. M. Chamberlin.— Herald of Health. July.—Essays on engraving, and destined his son from an early age to be a pain- 
therogress of Nations. By Ezra C. Seaman. Second Series, | ter. But the son at first did not entertain the idea kindly; he 
... thas. Scribner and Co.—True of Heart. By Ray Spen... 


..| did not feel for art that precocious passion which genius ocsa- 
sionally reveals. His childhood was not a happy one, and it pro- 
duced a tinge of misanthropic satirical humour in his character, 
which in later years has created many enemies for him. Before 
he grew to manhood his family sustained severe losses and many 
reverses ; but enough was saved from the wreck to enable the 


russels has just lost one of the most récherché among the | 80D to pursue his studies at the Dusseldorf Academy, then under 
prate collections of pictures that haVe long been the glory of 
thieesthetic city. We refer to that of the late Marquise de 
Res, which was dispersed at auction, in Paris, a short time | —belongs to the ideal school ; but later he painted “ The Mad- 
ag The collection comprised no more than twenty-eight house,” one of his'most celebrated works, real and literal enough, 
wks, but each of these was an undoubted gem by some old 
mter of repute. Yet it is singular that the prices realised | Dusseldorf. This picture is full of trath and power, and its exe- 
bjhese pictares in Paris were, in every instance, much below | cation placed him at once among the foremost rank of German 
tir actual value, several of them that were expected to bring artists, In 1825 Kaulbach visited Munich, called thither’ by 

‘ > | © ius, and there corated with six all i >sc 

fm 30 to 40,000 francs, each, being bid up to 10,000, only. | Cornetine, aed there he deccrates a six allegorical frescoes 


the direction of Cornelius, He showed himseif a docile pupil 
under the hands of that austere master. The first picture which 
he presented to the pyblic—* Apollo surrounded by the Muses” 





as he had taken the subjects from life, having had an opporta- 
nity some time previously of visiting an asylum of the sort at 


the arcade surrounding the royal palace ; be also painted several 


T reason assigned for this is that the collection, although | frescoes in Duke Maximilian’s palace, with eubjects selected from 
wi known to and appreciated by amateurs, had not the wide- | Goethe, Klopstock, and Wieland. 

spad prestige which, as picture-dealers so well know, is ne- 
cary to induce connoisseurs of wealth to attend their | 


In 1887 he astonished the artietie world of Germany with his 
famous “ Battle of the Huns,” a wonderfu! painting. Subordi- 
nate to the history of the legend, above the field of battle, 
which is strewn with ghastly bodies of Huns and Romans, the 


{ural paintings have always been subject to fatal accidents, artist represents their shadows prolonging with stubborn obsti- 
ong to the nature and necessary exposure of the material | 2*¢y the fight in the air. This conception was looked upon as a 
wa which they are incorporated. It will be remembered by 
my M@ our readers, that the celebrated “Last Supper” of | Goethe's well-known poem of ‘ Reynard the Fox,” in which he 
Lnardo da Vinci has long been in a woful condition of obli | diaplayed great skill as an animal painter. Kaulbach about this 
tdion from damps and other atmospheric influences. Now. 
vhear from Paris that the famous composition painted by | Lost Honour,” and to Goethe's “ Faust.” In 1847 he fivished 
Ene Delacroix on the cupola of the Senate’s Library, in| his second grand heroic composition, “ The Fall of Jerusalem,” 


decidedly new and bold page in modern German art. In the 
following year he again gratified hie admirers by illustrating 





| period studied Hogarth carefully, and produced, in the siyle of 
that master, a series of illustrations to Schbiller’s “Crimina) from 
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in which the marvellous is adroitly mixed up with historical 
facts. Those who have visited the new Pinacothek at Munich 
will remember this picture ; it was placed there by Louis L. of 
Bavaria, The artist’s name now having become popular through- 
out Germany, be was summoned to Berlin, where he decorated 
a room in the New Museum with six large historical composi- 
tions; among them stands prominently forward the ‘ Tower of 
Sabe).” In 1860 he completed the sixth fresco, representing 
“The Reformatiov.” Notwithstanding these gigantic undertak- 
ings, M. Kaulbach found time in winter to retura to Munich, in 
order to paint for the Pinacothek a eeries of frescoes representing 
the history of art from the Renaissance. This labour did not 
prevent him from exeguting a number of portraits, also from il- 
lustrating a folio edition of the Gospels, as well as the works of 
Shakespeare. Many of bis works have been engraved; MM. 
Waagen and Mesrz consecrated no less than eight years to the 
*« Destruction of Jerusalem,” so colossal are its dimensions, 

Notwithstanding the severe criticisms that bave been passed 
on Kaulbach’s drawings, that his figures are. stiff and studied, 
and lack grace—criticisms not always just—even his enemies 
allow him to be a colourist of no mean order, and to be a 
delineator poseessed at once with strength and purity. He 
bas received various Orders, is a member of mavy learned 
societies, and is also Director of the Royal Academy uf Fine 
Arts in Munich, 


es 
THE BRONZE AGE, 


Sir John Lubbock, in “ Pre-historic Times,” speaks in the fol- 
lowing terms of the use of bronze in the Iron Age—* The Iron 
Age, ia which that metal had superseded bronze for arms, axes, 
knives, &c,; bronze, however, still being in common use for pr- 
naments, and frequently used for handles of swords and other 
arms, but never for the blades.” “ I shall endeavour in the pre- 
sent chapter to show that, as regards Europe, the bronze arms 
and implements characterize a particular period, and belong to 
ajtime anterior to the discovery, or at least the common use, of 
iron.” He, however, states that, “as regards other civilized 
couvtries, China and Japan for instance, we as yet know nothing 
of their prehistoric archwology.” Now, without entering on the 
vexed questiun of whether or not there ever was a Bronze Age 
in any part of the wor'd distinguished by the sole use of that 
metal, it is a fact that in thgse two countries to the present day, 
in the midst of an Iron Age, bronze is in constant use for cut- 
ting instruments, either alone or in combination with steel. The 
principal seat of the manufacture is in the Canton province, 
where every sehoolboy may be seen with a clasp-knife made of 
a sort of bronze ; case, spring, and blade being all made of this 
material. To form the cutting edge of these clasp-knives, a thin 
piece of steel is let into the bronze blade; but knives made en- 
tisely of bronze, and occasionally ornamented and riveted with 
copper, are not uncommon ; I have met with them as far north 
as Shanghai. In Japan, I bave seen similar implements. But 
though the use of bronze in these countries has thus survived to 
the present day, there is abundant evidence that at a tormer date 
it was much more prevaleat, Thus up to the Han dynasty, about 
the Christian era, the ordinary coins of the country were made 
of brass or bronze, in imitetion of knives and swords ; showiog, 
apparently, that in the earliest ages, when the ure of some me- 
dium of exchange was found essential, the weapons in common 
use presented themselves as the readiest currency. The word 
in use by the Chinese for their copper, or rather bronze, cur- 
rency (the alloy being properly a mixture of copper, zinc, and 
tin), which ie the only actual coin in circulation, is T’sien, a pre 
cisely similar sound to the verb “to cut;” the phonetic in the 
written character in both cases representivg two spears. Nor is 
historical evidence of the prevalent uve of an alloy of copper for 
weapons of war at an ancient date wanting. ‘Thus Woo, the 
founder of the Chow dynasty, 8 c. 1121, reviewed bis army on the 
plain of Mub; in his left band he is represented as carrying 4 
weapon of yellow metal. Although Dr. Legge supposes this 
means ornamented with gold, the simpler interpretation seems the 
best. About the same time, amongst the precious articles dis- 
played at the funeral of King Ching, we find red knives and 
cloths ornamented with foo, expiained in the “Urh-ya,” a book 
of Confucian date, as denoting figures of axes, from the wooden 


handle being black when “compared with the glittering head | Dative origin. — the B 
and edge”—a comparison which seems unlikely to have suggest- village containing about 400 girls of an age proper for attendir 
In ‘The Tri-| school, yet only ten girls receive education in connection with 


ed,itself were the axes formed of iron or steel. 


bute of Yu,” however—a book to which a high antiquity cannot | Government school for boys. ' 
be denied, however we may differ about its authenticity—we | tion of Goolabchund Narronjee, a wealthy shroff of the villag 
have a glimpse at, a still earlier stage of civilization ; but it is] and others; and they accordiugly presented a petition to tk 
strange that here, as well as at the present time, no material 1 
Amongst the articles of] 4 Separate school for girls. é 
tribute from the several provinces, we find constant mention of | could not be opened until there were forty girls ready to atten 
stone arrow-beads aud other implements, of the three grades of | !t. Nothing daunted at this, a second petition was presentec 
metals supposed, with good reason, to be gold, silver, and cop- | '0 which it was urged that, before a school was actually opened 
1 have once or twice | it was hopeless to collect a large number of girls, acd the 


seems to bave been in exclusive use. 


per, and, in one place, of iron and steel. 
seen in China socketed bronze weapons, like the celts of Europe 


stated to be very ancient, but have only succeeded in obtaining | their girls to a school attached to a boys’ school. 


one as yet. 1 have seen no stone axes, though possibly the pre 


sent sceptre of official authority derives its traditional shape 


from the Stone Age. 
Tros, W. KinesMtL, : 
Corr. Sec. of North China Branch of the 
‘ Royal Asiatic Society. 
Shanghai, China, April 21, 1868. 
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THE VERY LATEST FASHIONS. 








than the fanchon. It is round, as its name indicates, and is de- 
corated with either a wreath of small flowers, or moss rosebuds 
and moss, a large balf-opened bud being placed at the side. These 
plateaus are exceedingly pretty when made of rice straw, with 
loops ot black ribbon at the back, and black ribbon strings like- 
wise tied at the back, the ends being allowed to float to the waist, 
As to the toguets, they dety description; the last invention is 
the Pourtalés, and it is abijou. It is made of black straw ; the 
crown is somewhat high, the brim that turus up is lined with 
black velvet, and coguilles of black lace almost entirely canceal 
the straw. An aigrette trembles at the side, and in the ¢entre 
of the forehead there is a rose—a beautiful black satin rose with 
a spray of foliage falling on the shoulders, For negligé wear, 
such as for an early walk in the Fontainebleau forest or @ the 
seaside, the favourite head-dress is the small sailor hat, nade 
either of black or of white Coburg straw, with black satir rib- 
bon rouad it, and a double bow of black satin at the sile— 
that is, one bow at the side of the crown and the other or the 
brim. 

For outdoor wear white coverings are very popular, whid is 
readily to be understood, as white looks cool and fresh under 
this brilliant sun and with this tropical heat. The most tastiful 
things have been created to meet this universal demand for 
white. For example, there are bachelicks of dead-white peult 
de soie, made with square ends in front and a large pointed hod 
terminating with a tassel —a mixture of silk gimp and jet—atjbe 
back. The bachelick is embroidered by hand with large flowrs 
worked in white silk, and enriched with a deep white bizie 
fringe. Others in the form of a double cape are made of eiter 
cashmere or thick white grenadine. The two capes are trimned 
round with cross-cut quilted bands of white satiu, edged wit! a 
white lily of the valley fringe. Others still are made of white 
cashmere, braided with white and gold, but these are worn mre 
éspecially for opera cloak 8, 

The black silk outdoor coverings are also most luxuriouly 
trimmed. I have seen a “ Watteau”’ embroidered with bouquts 
of wild flowers in the brightest shades of silk. Louis XV.’s a- 
letots, made with a cape, are embroidered with arabesques ad 
small grecques tormed by gold soulache, which surround coal 
beads and pearls. The fringe is composed of gold, mixed wh 
pearl and coral drops. 


en ee 
RECALLING YESTERDAY.— 


What makes the king unhappy ? 
His queen is young and fair, 
His children climb around him, 

With waving yellow bair. 


His realm is broad and peaceful, 
He fears no foreign foe ; 

And health to bis veins comes leaping 
In all the winds that blow. 


What makes the king unhappy ? 
Alas! a little thing 

That money cannot purchase, 
Or fleets and armies bring. 


And yesterday he bad it, 
With yesterday it went, 

And yesterday it perished, 
With all the king’s content. 


For this he sits lamenting, 
And sighs, “alack! alack! 

I'd give one half of my kingdom, 
Could yesterday come back !” 





FemaLe Epucation wy Inpra.—We lately called attentia 
to the benevolent mission of Miss Carpenter to India, and 3 
connection with the important but grievously neglected subje 
of female education in our Easternempire. The Overland Mi 
just arrived brings intelligence of a most gratifying moveme 
in the same direction, which is the more pleasing that it is f 
Keirwadda in the Broach Zillah,$Goozerat, ia 


The subject attracted the atte 


Deputy Educational Inspector, praying for the establishment « 
The reply was that a new schoc 


parents had a strong objection at the outset to consent to sea 
In these ci 
. | cumstances, as we learn from the Times of India, Jeevcoor Ra 
tonjee, a girl of a respectable and wealthy family, but who ba 
become a widow at the early age of fifteen, came forward aa 
undertook to devote the rest of her life to female educatioy 
She had herself received a fair education, and applied to _ 
charge of the new school as mistress. Mr, Pragjee, the Depu 
Educational Inspector, having examined the noble-minded youn 
widow as to her acquirements, and made inquiries as to hd 


July il 


the star of the Legion of Honour, was vociferously cheered as 
he was escorted to the witnesses’s bench. By his side was a boy 
of nineteen. The elder was Simon Faivre, who has the care of 
the Seine sluices of Paris, and who has saved from death a hun- 
dred and thirty-three persons. The gallant fellow has received 
all the medals possible, the decoration of the Legion of Honour, 
and in '56 the Prix Montyon unanimously awarded him by the 
Academy. Tho young man is his son, who at fifteen performed 
his first feat in the Seine, and has since then saved seventeen 
persons from drowning. He has already four medals. On the 
present occasion they appeared under circumstances of pecaliar 
interest, The son had endeavoured to save a man from drown- 
ing, and, when both were in peril of their lives, the father had 
rushed into the river and saved them both: While these events 
were enucting, some thieves plundered young Faivre’s pockets 
of bis watch and chain, which had been left in bis waistcoat on 
shore. The thieves had been caught, and were now tried. 

At the trial the avocat impérial gave a glowing account of the 
recent courageous action, and of the lives of these two men, and 
then read aloud a letier he had received, from the Tuileries, in 
which the Emperor, highly complimenting the young man for 
his noble conduct, begged him to accept a gold watch and chain 
in place of those he had lost. 








AN INTERESTING Law Svurr.—The correspondent of the 
London Queen, says in a late letter :— 

“ The ove absorbing topic of interest in Dublin for many days 
past is the great Eemonde will case, which is dragging its weary 
length through the Court of Probate. The facts of this singular 
case are simply these: Lady Esmonde died on the 220d of No- 
vember, 1867, at Johnstown Castle, county of Wexford, leaving 
a will bearing date the 5th of August preceding. The validity 
of this will is contested on the ground that the testateix was not 
at the time of executing it of sound testamentary capacity, and 
that undue influence was use to procure it by the Rev. Edward 
Hughes and the Hon. Mrs. Deane Morgan. Lady Esmonde was 
the daughter of a gentleman named Roe, She married in 1829 
Mr. Grogan Morgan, of Johnstown Castle, a gentleman of large 
property. Two daughters were born of this marriage; one mar- 
ried Mr. Deane Morgan, the other Lord Granard. Two years 
after the death of her first husband, Mrs. Grogan Morgan mar- 
ried secondly, in 1856,a Roman Catholic gentleman—the Right 
Hon. Sir Thomas Esmonde. By a marriage settlement, her life 
estate in Johnstown Castle, worth £15,000 a year, and her per- 
sonal estate, were settled in the strictest manner upon herself, 
and power given her to dispose of all she was possessed of by 
will or by deed, as she thought proper. Early iu January, 1867, 
her daughter, Lady Granard, became a Roman Catholic—a mat 
ter which so affected the mind of ber mother that she determined 
to dedicate her personal property to the purposes of a religious 
charity of a Protestant character. The chief part of the money 
80 bequeathed was tor the endowment of a college, to be called 
the ‘ Grogan College,’ and connected with the Dublin University. 
Sir Thomas Esmonde and Lord and Lady Gravard dispute the 
validity of this will, which they contend was obtaivued by undue 
iufluence, and signed and executed when she was in a dying state, 
and not fully aware of what she was doing. ‘Ibe proceedings 
hive been very interesting, and a number of important witnesses 
examined on both sides, amongst whom were Lord Courtown 
and Sir Thomas Esmonde. A Jetter from Lady Esmonde to Mrs. 
8. C. Hall was put in in evidence, in which she distinctly an- 
nounced her intentions, and alluded to the pain Lady Granard’s 
change of religion bad caused her.’’ 





How CHromos ARE Mape.—To understand how chromos 
are made, the art of lithography must first be briefly explained. 
The stone used in lithographing is a species of limestone found 
in Bavaria, and is wrought into thick slabs with finely polished 
surlace. The drawing is made upon the slab with a sort of col- 
oured Foap, _ adberes to the stone and enters into a chemi- 
cal combination with it after the application of ceriain acids and 
gums. When the drawing is complete, the sla’ is put on the 
press, and carefully dampened with a sponge. The oil colour is 
then applied with a common printer's roller. Of course, the 
parts of the slab which contain no drawing, being wet, resist the 
ink; while the drawing itself, being oily, repels the water, but 
retains the colour applied. It is thus that, without.a raised sur- 
face or incision—as in common printing, wood-culs, and steel en- 
gravings—lithograpby produces printed drawings trom a per- 
fectly smooth stone. In a chromo, the first proot is a light 
ground-tint, covering nearly all the surface. It bas only a faint 
shadowy resemblance to the completed picture. It is in fact ra- 
ther a shadow than an outline, The next proof, from the second 
stone, contains all the shades of anotber colour. This process is 
repeated again and again and again ; occasionally, as often as 
thirty times. The number of impressions, bowever, does 
not necessarily indicate the number of colours in a painting, be- 
cause the colours and tints are greatly mu.tiplied by combivations 
created in the process of printing one over another. In twenty- 
tive impressions, it is sometimes necessary and possible to pro- 
duce a hundred distinct shades. 





A Queer TRADE MARK.—A company in France manufac- 
turing steel pens have adopted the very singular trade marks 
which represent the crucifixion of Christ and the descent of 





character and position, recommended her to the Educational Ir 
spector for employment as head teacher in theschool. Mr. Cut 
tis, the Educational Inspector, at once sanctioned the propose 


The fickle goddess appears to have decreed as follows: First, | arrangements, appointed Jeevcoor a teacher on twelve rupex 
that there shall be abundance of crinoline, or bustle, or panier, per month, and authorised the continuance of the female schoc 


or fournure (for the buuch at the back goes by a variety of 


names) just below the waist, but that there should be little o 
none at the lower half of the skirt. 


for six months we on the condition that a committe 
T | of three respectable native ladies should examine the schoo 
once a week, and that Sha Goolabchand Narronjee, the youn, 


Secondly, That there should be no trains worn in the streets, | widow's guardian, shoulc examine and submit a monthly repor 


loug skirts to be kept exclusively for indoor wear, 


That if a} upon it. 


These conditions having been accepted, the busines 


the Holy Spirit ; each pen is being stamped with these devices. 
The French have some very queer notions about the usé of 
names for business purposes. Thus, for example, one estab- 
lishment in Paris is known as the “ Store of the Child Jesus,” 
and a competition concern, not to be outdone, has adopted 
the appropriate title, “ Store of the Good Devil.” We once 
remember to have seen a large transpareucy in front of a 
mountebank’s tent illustrating the birth of our Saviour. 





Phe Lave Fane om Orissa.—The commissioners ap- 


lady desires to wear a traia when driving out during the day, | of the school has been carried on with zeal, and the first monthly pointed to inquire into the famine in Bengal and Orissa in 


the skirt should be ro short in front that her feet are plainly 


visible. Therefore pretty boots are indispensable. 
Thirdly. A medley of materials quite indescribable ; the mor 
flounces, ruches, bows, and pompons, the more the skirts ar 


looped up in bunches, the better is the wearer's right to consider 


herself elegant and fashionable, 
Fourthly. Bonnets are reduced to 
milliners charge 150 francs apiece for these nothings. 


Daily News. 
e 
e 








Tue ArMsTRONG GUN AND ITs Rrvats.—The committegreent events in Bengal may probably 
appointed for selecting the best gun fora German navy bas comremedied or mitigated by shortening th 
pothing, and still men | menced its operations with some experiments in which the power 
‘ I say | of the Armstrong gan were compared with those of the guns o 


report speaks favourably of Seevcoor as a female teacher.—1866 have, through their president, recommended certain 


changes in the executive machinery of Bengal which have 
been suggested by the experience of the famine. They say 
hat the weakness of «xecutive administration disclosed by 
in @ great degree, be 
e present inconvenient 
fength of the official chain in two ways; first, by diminishing 
the number of official grades, and thus rendering communi- 


men millners advisedly, for at the present moment they are | various other manufacturers. A great many shots were fired M epane and responsibility more direct and tangible ; second, by 


all the rage ; the Pari-ians would patronise a man dressmaker, | T89R€5 of 1200 and 1400 paces, which is the same as 960 an 
and now they will bave mea to help and advise in the selec- | 1120 yards§respectively ; aud in all cases the Armstrong h 
tion of their head dresses: so chapelters are taking the place of | completely beaten its competitors. Th 
modistes passed through all the targets at which it was fired ; whereas th 

The fashionable bonnets (i bonnets they can be called) are| largest cast-steel guns of Mr. Krupp did not attain the result i 
the Watteau funchon, the Lamballe plateau, and the toquet.|®0y one instance. Some further experiments are to be made i 


© re-arranging the system of promotion that the number of 


& »>hanges shall be fewer, and that officers, being more perme- 
The Armstrong projectilqent in particular departments and Son may nel 


‘more experienced, and may be m more influential. At 
resent the official chain may be said to comprise the fol- 
owing separate offices :—The police, the district officers, the 


There are other varieties ; but these three are the popular shapes, | ® few weeks with a different kind of powder, from which bettehommissioners of divisions, the Board of Revenue, the local 


The Watteau fanchon, whether it is made in tulle or straw, mea- | Tesults are expected. 
sures only three incbes in length, and is trimmed either with a 
star of flowers in the centre of the forebead, or with an agrafe of | 





government, the government of India ; from one to the other 
of which all ioformation must go in regular official course, 


A New, But Honovras_e PROFESSION.—The other daywith the result, as seen in the sad experience of the famine, that 


tlowers at the side, long sprays falling over the back hair. The in oue of the police courts of Paris, a splendid-looking fellowfacts of the utmost magnitude and importance become, as it 


Lamballe plateau ig even younger and more coquettish-looking 


bearing on is breast a profusion of gold and silver medals ancwere, diluted and lost before they reach the highest authority 
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THE ALBION. 








And officers are promoted from collector to judge, from judge 
to commissioner, and so backwards and forwards between the 
executive and judicial departments in a way whica jpterferes 
with their efficiency in either, and renders long experience in 
any particular appointment almost impossible. The shorten- 
ing of the official chain and the strengthening of the local ex- 
ecutive is suggested in a long despatch, a copy of which was 
published recently by the India Office. 





ALBUMENIZED ParpeR—It appears by the Stationer that, 
at Drescea, albumenized paper is now being made in very 
large quantities, and if considered the best, by reason of the ex- 
cellent and regular manner in which it is produced. Although 
scarcely four years ago the trade was unknown here, the city 
is now manufacturing at the rate ot upwards of 600 reams per 
apDum, a quantity that would suffice to print more than 120,- 
000,000 photographs of the size known as the “ carte-de-visite.” 
The albumen is extracted from the white of the new-laid eggs 
of fowls, and nearly 2,000,000 eggs are consumed, the yolk.of 
which are used by tanners for preparing the finer kinds of 
leather. After preparation, the paper is carefully assorted, 
and from ten to fifteen per cent. is thrown out, but is made 
available by the Dresden printers for color-printing. 





A JAPANESE PARLIAMENT.—A letter from Yokohama, of 
April 28th, says :—* The Mikado has issued a decree that in 
consequence of the confusion into which public affairs have 
come, and that the sense of the ple may be obtained, the 
princes shall meet with him at Miako as soon as it may be 
convenient. They shall bring with them such counsellors as 
may be best qualified to propose improvements in the govern 
ment. The Daimios are enjoined to obtain the will of the 
people as to who these counsellors shall be, and the counsel- 
lors shall be selected without regard to rank. But this selec- 
tiou, in order to secure the greatest possible impartiality, shall 
be conducted or superintended, not by the prince of a given 
province, but by the prince of the adjoining province. The 
counsellors thus chosen, and ali the Daimios of the empire, 
sball meet at Miako, and deliberate upon the affairs of the na- 
tion. Beside, the Mikado degrees that every man who has 
valuable suggestions to make in regard to political matters 
shall have liberty to avow them openly, shall send them to 
the congress or parliament at Miako, where they will be con- 
sidered. That this movement may be still better uaderstood, 
it should be known that each Daimio bas a small body of 
counsellors, chosen by himself from the official class, who 
compose neither a cabinet nor senate, but are a combination 
of the two. The mento goto the Grand Council at Miako 
are to be chosen from these senators. As they differ in policy, 
the princes are to ascertain which of them represent the mind 
of the people—the whole people of every grade—and these 
are to meet at Miako. As there are many Daimios the assem- 
bly will be a pretty large one. Such a prince as Satsuma will 
probably take with him from ten to twelve of these wise men, 
and as their election bas been conducted by a neighbouring 
prince they will be somewhat independent of Satsuma. No 
particulars have been received as to how the will of the peo- 
ple is to be manifested, only that the Emperor has directed 
that the princes ascertain what that will is, This assembly 
results from the effect produced iu the minds of intelligent 
Japanese during the last four or five years by a knowledge of 
the proceedings ot the American Congress and the British 
Parliament.” 





RerorM IN THE British Patent SysteM.—An iofluential 
committee of engineers recently waited upon Mr. Disraeli for 
the purpose of suggesting some improvements in the manage- 
ment of the English Patent Office. it appears from the repre- 
sentations made by some of the members that applicants for 
patents suffer serious inconvenience from the fact that they 
cannot, without great trouble and expense, ascertain about 
the novelty of a supposed new invention. It was suggested 
that three additional Commissioners of Patents should be cho- 
sen from practically scientific institutions, one to be a me- 
chanical engineer, one a chemist, and one to represent science 
generally; xls» that there should be comprehensive subject- 
matter indexes prepared to embrace not only patented inven- 
tions, but also references to scientific books generally. I: ap- 
pears that the gross annual revenues of the Patent Office 
amount to $600,000, while the expenses are not over $250,000, 
therefore it was urged with great force that some of this sur- 
plus should be used to increase the efficiency of the office. 
One of the speakers stated that there was an accumulation of 
nearly $1,700,000 over and above that intended as revenue, 
and yet, strange to say, not one of the speakers suggested « 
reduction of the unreasonable fees now required from appli- 
cants for patents. Mr. Disraeli assured the deputation that 
the government would give consideration to the subject. We 
hope, therefore, that the scientific press of Eogland will urge 
the importance of a considerable reduction of the charges. 
It is a gross injustice to tax inventors so heavily for their 
patents. —Scientific American. 





A DiscraceFruL Recorp.—The distillation of spirits was 
for many years an important part of the business of this city. 
In 1860 there were seven distilleries running here ; capital in- 
vested, $700,000; annual product, 5,000,000 gallons; value of 
ancual product, about $1,500,000. There are now eleven dis- 
tilleries here in running order; capital invested, say $1,000,- 
000% annual capacity, 8,000,000 gallons ; value of legitimate 
annual product, exclusive of tax, about $2,500,000. Butmot 
one of these establishments is in ope*ation; most of them have 
been closed for over two years ; thousands of barrels of spirits 
are lying here in bonded warehouses, the owners not being wil- 
ling to pay the tax and put them upon the market. The tax 
is $2 per gallon; the market pride, tax paid, is $1 50 to $1 65. 





RATTENING.—An ingenious correspondent of Notes and 
Queries says, “This word is not in Hunter’s Hallamshire 
Glossary ; it appears to be old Norse— Radning, disciplina, 
flagellatic,” which expresses precisely the correction which 
the saw-grinders’ union administers to refractory brethren.” 
This, however, is quite a mistake: in the first place rattening 
is not corporal punishment of any kind: it is simply the 
destruction or the theft of machine bands, tovls, &.; and 
this was sardonically attributed to rats; hence, rattening, and 
not from old Norse. . 





PaRis1AN LUXURY AND 1Ts Cost.—Besides the bons de dele- 
gation, we find ranking against the ratepayers of the French ca- 
pital, bonds of the famous year 1852 for £2,000,000 sterling ; 
from 1855 to 1860, for £8,750,000 sterling ; for 1865, for £12,- 
000,000 sterling ; and the bonds of the “ Fund of Pablic Works, 
Paris,” for £4,800,000. These sums from part of the £80,000,- 
000 sterling which have been raised and, as it is called, borrow- 
ed, by the towns, departments, and communes of France, during 
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the sixteen years’ life of the Second Empire. It is, therefore, 

not surprising to find that the annual charge of the delegation 

bonds presses somewhat uneasily on the good city, and that 

there is a proposition now under consideration to extend the 

time for the repayment of this considerable sum over 4 period of 

sixty years, instead of the ten years stipulated for in the existings 
und, as it should seem, somewhat irregular, treaties. The imme- 

diate inducement for this alteration in the character of the re- 

sponsibility is not slight, being no less than the saving of an an- 
nual sum of 29,000,000 francs, which bas to be defrayed out of 
the heavy octrot duties of Paris. But the shape of the change 
propdsed has been defined, in a line, thus:—Tbat the population 
of Paris, instead of paying £20,000,000 sterling within ten years, 
shall pay nearly £52,000,000 sterling in extinction of the same 
debt within sixty years. This may be called paying for a long day 
with a vengeance. 





Sometuine Lerr.— 


* Gone, gone, the freshness of my youthful prime ; 
Gone my illusions, tender or sublime ; 
Gone is the thought that wealth is worth its cost, 
Or aught I hold so good as what I’ve lost; 
Gone are the beauty and the nameless grace 
That once I worshipp’d in dear Nature’s face ; 
Gone is the mighty music that of yore ‘ 
Swept through the woods or roll’d upon the shore ; 
Gone the desire of glory in men’s breath, 
To walt my name beyond the deeps of death ; 
Gone is the hope that in the darkest day 
Saw bright To-morrow with empurpling ray ; 
Gone, gone—all gone, on which my heart was cast ; 
Gone, gone for ever, to the dwful Past ; 
All gone—but Love !” 

Oh, coward to repine! 

Thou hast all else, if Love indeed be thine! 





MANUFACTURE OF STEEL.—A process, which it is asserted 
will prove even more important than that of Mr. Bessemer, 
inasmuch as it is hoped that it wil! be free from the objection 
that the worn metal cannot be economically re-melted, is now 
about to be introduced. The invention consists in the use of 
machinery by which pig-iron is ground to powder by a very 
rapidly-moving cutter. The extreme friction produces a heat 
80 intense that the iron is set on fire, and, after scintillating, 
falls down a reddish-brown dust. The combustion causes the 
superfluous carbon to be got rid of ; the dust is then put into 
a crucible, melted, and when cooled, is found to be ingots of 
very good steel. This process was explained at the recent con- 
versazione of the Institution of Civil Engineers.— Builder. 





Oricmn oF THE Word “ Toapy.”—I have often wondered 
what could be the origin of the term toad-eater, from which 
we get the now more commonly used toady, and its derived 
verb toadying. A toad-eater means a flatterer, I believe ; but 
at first I imagine it meant one who put up with the ill-humour, 
gruffuess, and disobliging speeches of another for an interest- 
ed object. For this species of servility we have in French the 
expression, avaler les coulewvres de quelqu'un—swallowing 8 
person’s snakes—which is curiously on a parallel with the 
English phrase, substituting one reptile for another. 1 venture 
to coojecture that both figures of rhetoric have a common ori- 
gin in the fairy tale about the amiable girl who was kind to 
an old woman whom she met in her walks, and received in 
reward the gift of dropping pearls as she spoke, while her 
churlish sister, for her contumelious treatment of the same old 
party, was jadicially visited with the mistortune of emitting 
toads and snakes mixed up with her conversation. So, ill- 
conditioned people who grumble and scold, may be eaid to 
drop toads and spakes, aud those who endure their tempers 
and thrive on it are toad-eaters and snake-swallowers. 





Rugs or Criricism.—The fallibility of any set rules for 
eriticism is well iliustrated in the following anecdote of a great 
critic. It might be Doctor Jobnsoa ; at any rate it was one who 
eschewed in writing all familiar, vulgar, or trivial expressions, 
A young poet called on him to read and obtain his judgment on 
a poem. A first essay, he said, addressei to bis mivtress, It 
began thus :— 


“ Oh House, that dost contain the object of my love’’— 


“ Don’t say, Oh, house !” said the critic ; “ change it for a more 
elegant and refined word, abode, dwelling, bower.” “I feel the 
force of the objection,” hambly replied the young man; “ bat 
unfortucately I am alluding to the House of Correcti n.” “La 
that case, pray go ou.” 


Tue British Rrre oF CoronatTion,—No otber coronation 
rite in Europe reaches back to so early a period as that of the 
Sovereign of Britain. The coronation of Aidan by Columba is 
the oldest in Christendom. From the Anglo-Saxon order of the 
coronation of Egbert was derived the ancient form of the coro- 
nations of the Kiags of France. Even the promise not “ to dis- 
pute the throne of the Saxons, Mercians and Northumbrians” 
was left unaltered in the inauguration of the Capetian Kings at 
Rheims. But, in order to appreciate the historic importance of 
the English coronations, we must for a moment consider tbe ori- 
ginal idea of the whole institution. Only in two countries does 
the rite of coronation retain its full primitive savour, {fa Hun- 
gary the crown of St. Stephen still invests the Sovereign wita a 
national position ; and in Russia the Coronation of the Czars in 


the lin at Moscow is an event rather thanaceremony. But 
this ent once pervaded the whole of medieval Christen- 
dow, Of which the history was, in fact, inaugurated through the 


coronation of Charlemagne by Pope Leo III. in the year 800. 
The rite represented the two opposite aspects of European 
monarchy. On the one hand, it was a continuation of the old 
German usage of popular election, and of the pledge given by 
the sovereign to preserve the sights of his people ; in part, per- 
haps, of the election of the Roman Emperors by the Imperial 
Guard. On the other hand, partly as a means of resisting the 
claims of the electors, it was a solemn consecration, derived from 
the Jewish Church, by a sacred unction, accompanied by the gift 
of a crown, through the hands of a prelate. This was unknowa 
in the older empire. It first :egan with Charlemagne. It was 
believed to convey to the sovereign a spiritual jurisdiction and 
inalienable sanctity : 


“ Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash tbe balm from an anointed king.” 


A white coif was left on his head seven days, to allow the sa- 
cred oil to settle into ite place, and was thea solemnly taken off. 
This unction was believed to be the foundation of the title, 
reaching back to the days of King Ina, of “ DeiGratia.” By its 
virtue every consecrated King was admitted a canon of some 
cathedral church. They were clothed for the moment in the 
garb of bishops. The “ Veni Creator Spiritus” was sung over 





them as over bishop. At first five sovereigns alone received 


the full consecration—the Emperor and the Kings of France, 
England, Jerusalem and Sicily. And, though this sacred circle 
was constantly enlarged by the ambition of the lesser princes, 
and at last included almost all, the older sovereigns long retained 
a kind of peculiar dignity. A king, therefore, without a coro- 
nation was regarded almost as, by strict ecclesiologists, a Bishop 
elect would be regarded before nis consecration, or a noncon- 
formist minister without Episcopal ordination. Hence the poli- 
tical importance of the scenes which we shall have to describe 
Hence the haste, the indecent baste, as it seems to us, with which 
the new King seized the crown, some times before the dead King 
was buried. Hence the appointment of the great state officer, who 
acted as Viceroy between the demise of one sovereign and the 
inauguration of another, and whose ae it was, as it still is in 
form, to preside at the coronations—the Lord High Steward, the 
“ Steadward,” or * Ward of the King’s Stead or Place.” Hence 
the care with which the chroniclers note the good or evil omen 
of the exact day on which the coronation took glace. Hence the 
sharp contests which raged between the ecclesiastics who claimed 
the right of sharing in the ceremony. Hence, lastly, the dignity 
of the place where the act was performed.—Dean Stanley's Me- 
morials of Westminster Abbey. 


A CLEVER CAPTURE OF BRIGANDS.—The correspondent at 
Rome of the Morning Post writes on May 30:—I mentioned 
in my last letter the audacious depredations of brigands in 
the province of Velletri, extending from their fastnesses in 
the Volscian mountains, across the Pontine marshes to the 
sea coast towns of Nettuno and Porto D’Anzio, where visitors 
for the spring sea-bathing are kept in continual alarm, and the 
noble Roman families are abandoning their deliciously-sit- 
uated marine villas, to avoid the danger of being captured by 
night, and carried off to the mountains for enormous ransoms. 
Prince Borghese, one of the principal proprietors in that dis- 
trict, still manages to go to and from his villa between Porto 
D’Anzio and Nuttuno without the risk of being stopped'in the 
long and dreary forest drive between Cecchina and the sea. 
The prince makes use of a sma)! steam yacht, which he re- 
cently purchased from a Russian nobleman, and so he gets 
snugly and safely down the Tiber to Fiumicino, and then 
coasts along to Porto D’Anzio, thus eluding the predatory 
plots and plans of brigands in ambuscade. Hitherto these 
scoundrels limited {their operations to country districts, but 
we have lately had an instance of their actually venturing in- 
to a large town for the purpose of carrying off some of the 
principal inhabitants. Ono the night of the 31st ult. seven 
armed brigands entered Velletri, chief town of the province, 
and strongly garrisoned, and stopping an individual they en- 
countered in the street ordered him, under immediate penalty 
ot death, to indicate to them the residence of some rich pro 
prietor. Instead of becoming their guide jhen and there, the 
person under a plausible pretext, deferred doing so until the 
following night, when he engaged to conduct them to a very 
profitable adventure. But, whether he revealed the appoint- 
ment or not, the mavresciallo of gendarmes, Rotti, got iohear 
of it, and discovering the place and the hour went there with 
a detachment of his men under Captain Capauna, and suc- 
ceeded in arresting six of the brigands, all of whom were na- 
tives of Cassaluieri, in the. quondam Neapolitan territory. 
This coup de main has great delighted the inhabitants of Vel- 
letri, whose vineyards and casini, even just outside the walls of 
the town, bad lately become unsafe places to visit. 





A Year's CASUALTIES AT Sza.—The statistical committee 
of Lioyd’s have published an analysis of wrecks*and casualties 
during the year 1867 as compared with 1866. It results from 
their returns that the total number of casualties last year was 
12,513, against 11,711 in 1866. The total losses were 2,343, of 
which 105 were steamers in 1867, against 2,234, of which 115 
were steamers, in 1866. The cases in which the eargo was en- 
tirely lost numbered 1,168 last year, and 1,946 in 1866. The 
loss of life in 1867 contrasts very favourably with that of the 
year preceding, the total being only 1,346, against 2,644 in 1866. 
Phe committee, however, observe that the returns on this head 
are still most imperfect, the actual number being in excess of that 
given in various tables, The month in which, the fewest losses 
have occurred for the past ten years is July, the heaviest being 
November. An elaborate geographical summary of the wrecks 
and casualties, arranged according to the voyage performed, 
show that of the entire list of local losses, numbering last year 
2,343, 20 per cent. occurred in the British islands; while of the 
other sections, the heaviest—that which included the Baltic and 
the Gulf of Bothnia—contributed only 3 per cent. The Cape 
colonies, the Persian Gulf, Australia, Polynesia, California, aud 
Greenland appear to have been almost blanks as regards total 
wrecks of foreign going ships in 1867, although they supplied a 
few cases of constructive logs. In the British islands the num- 
ber of vessels raised last year, after sinking, was 32, and in the 
rest of the world only 20. There were five cases of loss from 
piracy in 1867, and 18 in the year preceding. 





Tue Pore on Lapres’ Dress.—A few days ago the Pope 
ordered one of his cardinals to protest against the toilette exag- 
gerations of the Roman jadies. He reproached them with be- 
ing too mach in the French fashion, with going to church in too 
small bonnets and in dresses too short, and he reminded them of 
what Sc. Paul had said, who desired that women should be veiled 
at cnureh. Now, at Versailles, a neighbourhood well known for 
its Roman pride, it has been determined amongst the ladies of 
the aristocracy that henceforth the fair sex shall never enter the 
cburch without a veil, in order to mitigate the scandal attaching 
to the use of very small bonnets worn too coquettishly on the 
crown of the head. You will see that there is no question what- 
ever here af giving up the chapeau trop coquet. “O Pharisiens 
et Parisiennes !"—Morning Post. 





ELectric ORNAMENTS.—Electro-magnetism, it is said, is 
now empioyed to make smal! butterflies flutter their wings on 
ball head-dresses, in Paris. Within the chignon are ccocealed 
a smal! battery and « minute Rbumkorff coi). Oa the bosom 
may be a brooch, with a head upon it, the eyes of which turn 
in all directions. This, too, is accompanied by the use of a bat- 
tery and coil so minute as to be concealed within the brooch 
itself. Could not a battery be applied to make larger butter- 
flies think ? 





MILLINERY FOR THE Poor.—A new trade has recently be- 
come popular in the marketing streets of the metropolis. A 
class of individuals have sprung up as it were by magic ; these 
take their stand opposite the shops of drapers in common 
neighbourhoods, and offer for sale the patterns of various de 
scriptions of ladies’ and children’s clothing cut out ia tisse- 
paper. The business appears a thriving one, and it is more- 
over an occupation that seems to offer a boon to the bu ub!er 
classes, many of whom have been compelled to pur out 





their work, in consequence of being ignorant how Ww cut vut 
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Fresu MEAT FROM AUSTRALIA.—Great interest is, we learn, | 
being taken now in Sydney in a process for preserving fresh 
meat known as Mort's freezing process, the cold being ob- 
tained by the liquefaction of ammonia. ..A public meeting has | 
subscribed £3,000 towards sending to England a shipload of 
260 tons of tresh meat, which may be expected to arrive this 








autumn. It is to consist of choice meat, and to be sold fregh Black. White. Black. White. 
and sound at fourpence a pound. Meat preserved for eleven Mr. L. Mr. N. Mr. L. Mr. N. 
m othe by this refrigerating process, is said bo pose naee Per-| 1 PteoK 4 PtoK4 24 Kt tks Q Rto K Kt3 
fectly fresh when eaten two or three days alter being thawed. | 9 Kt to K B3 KttoQB3 25 KttoK B5 Btks P 
lt is well known that flesh of the Mammoth preserved ia Si-| 3 BtoQB4 Ktto K B3 2 PtoKR4 KtoK Bsq 
berian ice for many thousands of years, was eaten and relish-| 4 P toQ3 BtoQ B4 27 RtoK Req Ktks Kt(d) 
ed by dogs in our day.—London paper. 5 BtoK 3 BtoQ Kt3 28 Ptke KR Rto Kk R3 
— — —- 6 KttoQB3 Castles 29 K to Q2 Btks K RP 
| 7PtoKR3 PtoQs 30 K to K2 Kt to K B3 
Cyess. | 8 BtoK KtS BtoK3 3LRtoQK4 PtoQR3 
| 9 KttoQs5 B tks Kt 32 RtoQ Kt4 PtoQ Kt3s 
ConpuctTsp BY Captain G. H. MACKENZIE 10 p tks B PtoK RS BRoQR4 PtoQR4 
. 11 BtoKR4 QtoK2 34 PtoQ Kt4 Ptks P 
@ 12 QtoQ2 Kt to Qsq 35 R tks P Pto K Kt5 
PROBLEM, No. 1,017.—By Mr. 8. Loyd. 13 P to K Kt4 KttoK3 36 PtoQR4 KtoKt2 
14 PtoKKt5(a) P tks P ST PtoQR5 PtksP 
BLACK. 15 B tks Kt PtoK R5 |38 RtoQR4 BtoK Kt4 
taking B| 39 Rtks R K tks R 
YW 16BtoKB5 KttoKR2 40 RtksQRP BtoK B5 
AY 17 RtoKKtsq QtoK B3 41 RtoQR7T PtoQB4 
Wild 18 KtoK Kt4 PtoK Kt3 42 RtoK6 Pto K5 
19KtksKRP(6) K to Req 43 P tks P Kt tks P 
20 B tks P RK to K Kt sq 44 RtoR8 Kto Kt4 
| 21 Castles Pv tks B 45RtoK BS Ktto Kt6ch 
22 QtoKRi(c) PtoK Kt4 46 Kto Qs BtoK¢ 
tw) 23 KttoK BS QtksQ 
g Yy And Mr. Neumann wen the game. 
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WHITE. 


White toplayand mate in 2 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 1,016, 


White. Black. 
. 1 Rfrom K BS8to KS 1PtoQ7 
Bto Q8 2K tksR 


» 
3 PtoQ B6 3 K to K BorQ Kt 
4 BtoK B6 or Q Kt 6 dis mate 


CHESS LN NEW YORK. 
In the following game Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of K Kt 





THE, ALBION 


CHESS IN PARIS. 
The ensuing game was played in the Grand Tournay for the 
Emperor's prize, between Messrs 8. Loyd and G, KR. Neumann. 
Grivoco Piano. 





(«) To our thinking, Mr. Loyd has very much the better game 
at this point. e 

(6) A miscalculation. which costs a piece. He should have 
played his Queen to K R’s 6th. It would then have been difficult 
work for White to save the game. 

(ec) Too late. The advantage Black had gained by his opening 
was lost with the loas of the Bishop. 

(d) This must have come quite unexpectedly upon Mr. Loyd, 
for it requires some consideration to appreciate its merits. 

— London Era. 





| THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 
BY AN IRISHMAN, 


Oh, for some deep secluded dell, 

W here brick and mortar’s life may cease, 
To sit down in a pot of grease 

—No, no—I mean a grot of peace. 


I'd choose a home by Erin’s wave 
With not a sound to mar life’s lot; 
I'd by the cannon have a shot— 
No—by the Shannon have a cot. 


How fair that rocky isle around, 
That wide expange to ecan it o’er, 
1 love to shiver by the roar 

—I mean a river, by the shore. 


Romantic Erin’s sea-girt land, 

How sweet with one you love the most 
To watch the coc«s upon the roast 

—I mean the rocks upon the coast. 


’T were sweet at moonlight’s mystic hour 
To wander forth where few frequent, 
To come upon a tipsy gent 

—No, no—I mean a gipsy tent. 


In that retirement, love, 1 would , 
Pursue some rustic industry, 

And make myself a boiling tea 
—No, no—I mean a wiling bee. 


Beneath a shady sycamore 

How sweet to breathe love’s tender yow, 
Your dear one bitten by a sow 

—No—I mean sitting by a bough. 


to a member of the New York Chess Club. 
Remove Wuite’s K Kt. 
White. Black, White, Black. 
Mr. M. Mr. 8. Mr. M. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 Kt to Q2] KttoQR3 
2PtoQ4 P tke P I7KttoK4 RKtoQkKt 
3 BtoQB4 PtoQB3 18 Kt to Q6 BtoQbB4 
4Qwk°s BtoQ Kt5ch | 19 Btke B Kt tks B 
5 PtoQB3 PtksQBP /|20 QtoKR5(b) RtoKB 
6 Castles Pto Q Kt4 21 KtoK3 Q to Q Kt3 
7BtoQKt3 Ktto K2 2 PtoK Kt4 KttoQ6 
SPtksQBP BtoQR4(a) | 23 KttoKB5(c) QtoQKt8ch(d) 
9 BtoQRS Castles |} 24 RtoK QtoQb7 
10 PtoK 5 Ktok [Sohees Kt tks QR 
lL PtoK B4 KttoQ4 26 Qto K Kt5 Q tks Kt (e) 
2QtoK B38 BtoQ Kt38ch|27 PtksQ Kt to Q6 
18 KtoR Kt to K 6 i\28PtoKB6 PtoK Kt3 
14 RtoK KttoQB5 1? Gok Reanate 
15 B tks Kt P tke B 





(a) Had the Bishop retired to Q B 4, White would have taken 
K B P, checking, &c. 

(b) Preterable to winning the “ exchange,’’ which would have 
relieved Black from his cramped position. 

(c) Threatening to checkmate in three moves. 

(dy) Well played; if White take the Queen he must lose the 
* exchange.” 

(°) A back-game gave the following continuation 








White. Black. 
| 26 Pto K Kt3 
27 Kt to K7eh | 27 K to Kt 2 
28 Qto K Béch 23 Kto K RS 
2 Kt to B Sch 29 Q tks Kt 
30 P tks Q | 30 Ktto Q6 
31 Qto Kt5ch 31 K to Kt2 





P to B6 ch 2 KtoR 
33 Qto R6 | 33 Rto K Kt 
4 RtoK3 34 RtoQ Kt7 


And White mates in two moves. 





CHESS IN LONDON, 
Another epirited little game in which Mr, Falkbeer gives 
the Q Kt to Mr, Bimpson. 
Remove Wuire's Q Kt. 


ALLGAIER GAMBIT, 








White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. F Mr. 8. Mr. F. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 12RtksRP PtoQs 
2PtoK B4 P tks P I8 QtoQ3 Kt toQ B38 
8 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 4 PtoQB3 BtoKk Kt2 
4PtoK R4 PtoK Kkt5 15 Castles KttoK B38 
5 KttoK 5 PtoK R4(a)|16 BtoK Kt5 QtoKk 
6BwoQB4 KtoK RY }17 RtoK B hk to Kt 3 
TPtoQ4 B to K 2(4) Is PtoK5dis KtksR 
8 Q Btks P B tks R Pch ch (¢) 
9PtoK Kt3 BiokK BS ; 19 BtoQ2 KttoK 5 
10 Kttks KBP K tks Kt | Q tks Kt 
ll BtksReh K tks B 


And White mates in two more moves. 


(a) The old-fashioned way of playing the defence to this gam- 
bit; the moves now in vogue are 5 Kt to K B 3, or B to K 


Kt 2. 
(6) P to Q 5 is decidedly better. 


(ce) Prettily played; by leaving the Rook to be taken, White 


imprisons the Black King beyond all power of escape, 


Or sweet with your fond wife to sit 

Outside your door at daylight’s close, 
While she’s hard hitting at your nose 
—I mean hard knitting at your hose. 


Perhaps on early cares you brood, 
While sympathy her sweet face shows ; 
Tis good to walk upon one’s toes 
—I mean to talk upon one’s woes. 


Ab! still you watch that fairy shape, 
A summer dress whtich does adorn, 
Admirivg much her laugh of scorn 
—No, no—I mean ber scarf of lawn. 





Sixry YEaRs rn A Cace.—The Philadelphia Medical Re- 
porter describes the case of the son of a clergyman who has 
just died insane, at the age of 81, having become insane at a 
college at the age of 21. According to this astounding state- 
ment, for nearly two years he was not confined, until his 
father’s life had been repeated!y endangered by his violence, 
when he was restrained with chains for a couple of years, and 
then was placed in a strong cage in the garret of ouse, 
whence he never came forth while be hved. NOt 
could be kept on him; but in severe weather he would allow 
himself to be covered with a blanket which lasted till his pro- 
pensity for destruction became stronger than his fear of the 
cold. His cage was not high enough for him to stand erect, 
and he remained constantly in « sitting posture, leaning back 
against the timber when he slept. His limbs could not be 
straightened, his hair was never trimmed, and for cleanliness 
he received only the attention given to a poorly kept avimal. 
In fact, he had lost all appearance of a human being, and had 
nearly lost his faculty of speech. No official or legal investi- 
gation of the case, or his class of cases, has ever been made by 
the Government, but he was left in this pitiable, but unpitied 
state, in the midst of a highly enlightened and Christian peo- 
ple, to how] and shriek and groan, and suffer the unutterable 
horrors of mental madness for sixty years.—British Medical 
Journal. 








ENGLAND AND MormontsM.—We recorded the other even- 
jing a strange piece of news, which probably attracted little 
attention in England, but which, if it fell into the hands of a 
quick American writer, might be made the basis of a very in- 
teresting work. As it is very short, we may venture to re- 

t it:—*Six hundred and fifty Mormon emigrants sailed 


July Ll 


York. A large proportion of the emigrants were women.” 
Any American bookmaker who wished to do a clever thing 
had only to go to Liverpool after reading this paragrapb, and 
make inquiries about the Mormons. He wouid probably be 
referred to Wales, and if he pursued his journey thither he 
would soon discover that he had hit upon the large training- 
ground of Mormondom. He would find that we rear the fol- 
lowers of Brigham Young, and that America gets the credit of 
them. A thrilling picture of the frightful state of social life 
in Great Britain might be drawn from the presence among us 
of strange sects. ales is a great deal nearer to the heart of 
England than Salt Lake or Oneida Creek is to anything which 
deserves to be called “ American,’ and an enterprising travel- 
ler, gifted with a lithe and sitfewy style, might easily delude a 
portion of his countrymen into the beliet that the Mormon 
nursery in Wales can be safely taken as an example of the re- 
lations which exist between the sexes all over the country. 
It he did this, and did it well, he would deserve to be consid- 
ered a very “smart” man, for—to use a commen phrase—he 
would bave paid us back in our own coin. We send ship- 
loads of Mormons to America, and then write books to prove 
that Mormonism is the natural fruit of the loose principles 
which prevail in America.—Pall Mall Gazette. 











FASHION AND ITs TRANSITIONS.—Emphatically we do not 

know what a day may bring forth in the way of toilet. When 

we go to bed we leave our wives and daughters in huge bell- 

shaped crinvlinoes, Breaking jugs, upsetting chairs, damaging their 

male neighbours’ shins and showing their own jegs with a liber- 

ality of which the funniest thing is that every woman sees and 

deprecates the same display in others but ignores it stoutly for 

herself; when we wake up the next morning they are in narrow, 
close-fitting garments, like spill-boxes instead of bells. One day 

they have trains eddying round their feet like ghosts’ garments, 
the next they are in short and scanty costume, dresses more like 
pillow-cases than conventional gowns. One day they have huge 
flappiog bats thac overshadow the shoulders, the next little 
“ porridge plates,” that do not come beyond the line of hair. 

Now they let their tresses meander in greasy ringlets of the cork- 
screw shape, or hang in a heavy, smooth and shinivg roll balf- 
way down their necks, and moelline and macassar make a man’s 
fordune out of hand; and nog they puff it out in big cushions, 
on the top of their heads, and resort to artificial means to make 
it crinkly, dry, and absolutely without gloss. The whole fun of 
the thing seems to be in the suddenness of transition from one ex, 
treme to another, effected before the eye has had time to grow 
aceustomed to the change ; so that the beli and the spill-box, the 
Japanese-looking lady with yards of material entangling her feet 
or sweeping in the dust bebind her, and the lady in short clothes 
like a great school-girl who has outgrown her frocks, meet in the 
same room, and jostle one another in the streets, to the utter con- 
fusion of anything like harmony of national appearance,— 
Saturday Review. 





Mopg or FREEzING DECANTERS OF WATER.—Every Eng- 
lishman who has been in Paris brings away with him a recollec- 
tion of the carafes frappees—decanters of frozen water—supplied 
in such profasion at the cafes and restaurants, and probably often 
wishes that Londonjwas as liberally supplied. A new establish- 
ment for supplying them to the cafes has recently been opened 
in Paris, and the mode in which the water is frozen is said to be 
as follows :—The decanters, two-thirds filled with water which 
has been twice filtered, are placed in shallow tanks, in which salt 
water is made to circulate. Each tank Contains a copper reser- 
voir with a receiver containing ether. Large air pumps, worked 
in this establishment by a 16-horse power engine, exhaust the air 
from the reservoirs, the ether in the receiver boils and passes 
rapidly away in the state of vapour, and the temperature of the 
salt water and the water in the decanters is soon reduced to 20 
deg. below the freezing point. At this temperature, however, 
the water in the bottle remains liquid; but now a workman 
goes round, and with a glass rod stirs the water in each decanter, 
and in an instant, “ as if by enchantment,” it is changed to a mass 
of ice. At the establishment we notice 6250 carafes are frozen 
daily, at what expense is not stated, but it need only be,very 
smail.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 

Fre. Woop anD THE YEW TREE.—A fir wood—one of the 
grandest, gravest, loveliest, most solemn places to be found in 
this world. To enter it is like entering a cathedral ; the bronzed 
and slender shafts are like the polished pillars of a temple; the 
curved and pointed branches overhead, «ith thier solemn depth 
of shadow, are like its fretted roof. Under foot the earth is 
brown and soundless, with a carpet of fallen, needlelike leaflets, 
which have died away from their places, as we do, unmissed in 
the eternity of the life of which they formed an undistinguishable 
part. There is seldom the chirping of birds or the hum of in- 
sects to be heard, but always a low, shivering, awe-stricken 
murmur running through the topmost trembling branches. They 
used to tell me, before I ever stood upon the sea shore, that the 
sound of the waves was like that ceaseless ripple of sighing in 
the tops of tbe pine trees; but there is no liquid splash here, such 
as the water rings out musically, none of the rhythm and rhyme 
of the sea, but in its stead a suppressed, almost breathless, sacred 
tone of awe, which fills one with profound quietude of spirit. 
There is no other should like it; no coppice like a fir coppice. 
The yew tree is too gloomy and too ghostly, the beech too earthly 
and sensuous; ;-ve 18 almost a heathen among either of them; 
but in a fir coppice, sileat and subdued, one is a Christian in a 
Christian temple, Avnod the silence is so silent! All about you 
stand those unnumbered shafts which support the darksome roof 
above, and there is no crackling of branches or rustling of dead 
leaves, as you walk to and fro along its aisles. If you listep very 
clgsely, you may hear the very faint, tiny snap with which the 
fir cones unloose their sealed seales, to set free the winged seed 
within them. But there is no other sound; dnd your own voice 
grows softer if you choose to disturb the almost divine stillness 
by any words of human speech ; until, with a sigh, answering to 
the eternal sigh through theetrees, you turu away from the svoth- 
ing level and calm, and set your face once rore towards the chat- 
tering streets you left half an hour ago,— The Argosy. 





Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, 625 Broadway, have on ex- 
hibition in their window the original Gold Medal swarded 
them at the Paris Exposition, for Sewing and Button-hole 
Machines; the only Gold Medal for this branch of manufac- 
ture over eighty-two competitors. 





THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to AMERICAN SEWING MacHINEs at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
Tus Hows Macuinz Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jx., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines 





m Liverpool on Saturday for the Salt Lake by way of New 


699 BROADWAY. New York, 
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THE A'LBION, 





FINANCIAL. 





INSURANCE. 





FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 

BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 


ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


Oash Oapital, ----------+--- $600,000 00. 
and give especial attention to the conversion of Surplus, ---------- - +++ ++ $266,067 77 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES Oash Oapital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,...... -$765,057 71 


INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5.20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


FISE a HATOR, ! No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


H ° w E 8 & MACY, 
BANKERS, 
(Tue SAME AS AN INCORPORATED BANK.) 


NO. 30 WALL STREET, NEW YORK! 


Foar Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 


PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 

May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 

Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 

per cent. 

COLLECTIONS MADE 

On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 
current rates of exchange. 

ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 


Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 
Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
For Traveller:, available in all the principal towns and cities in 


Europe. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


a 





Carrency and Gold Accounts Received. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 


at sight. 


Certificates issued for Deposits payavle on demand, and bear- 


ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. 


HATCH Foo TERCo « 


BANEERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 12 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all iseues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 


diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Orwers furnished with GOLD at current | liantly. 
The Curtains and Shades are sewed at his residence, 319 8th Ave. 


Ta 


States. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
V°ERE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, Ll4 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


{ENCORPORATED 1823] 


Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usuel rates 

Policies Issued and Losses paid at}the Office of the Company, 

at its various Agencies in the principal cities in the Unsited 
JAMES W. OTIS, President 

R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 

J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 

“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos. 419 and 421 Hroadway, N. ¥. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND OR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


a IN THESE TIMES, 

AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

_ Agents wanted a in:City and Country, 


IMPERIAL say INSURANCE co., 


saseunn saah 1803. 
Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
LIGHT MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD. 
Office of the United States Branch, No. 40 Pine 8t., 

E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. ARCHIBALD, H. B. M. Consul, Chairman. 
A. A. LOW, of A. A. Low and Bros. 
E.8 JAFFRAY, of E. 8. Jaffray and Co 
RICHARD IRWIN, of Richard Irwin and Co. 
DAVID SALOMON, No 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
JAS. STUART, of J. and J. Stuart. 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL- HANGE R, AND 
GENERAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 87th Sts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 





4 ES EAINED SEASS.. 
(47 & 49 EAST TWENTY-SEOOND sr., N. ¥. 
B. H. OSBORN 
NK MANUF ACTUR 


Boteunseet ¥ years, at 335 


on hand. 





JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &., &c. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


M. A. COLEMAN, 


‘Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 





1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between Bist a and 3 32nd Sts. } 


Trumks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 


660 “MILES” 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Running West trom Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED 


WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL 
SOON BE COMPLETED. 


The means provided for construction are ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
enterprise. The Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, pay- 
able, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered 
at 102. They pay 

. 
SIX PER CENT. LV GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will 
be received in New York. at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, No, 20 
Nassau Street, and by /OHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 
obtained at the Company's Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 
will be sent tree on application. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
June 18, 1868 


- WELLS, ‘FARCO & ‘COMPANY'S 
EUROPEAN. EXPRESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 





PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 
Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Executed. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 
used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 
Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 
SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIEN T 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 
Cures Bilious Headache, 
Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 
Cures Jaundice, 





[tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, ana as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful "remedy. 

Manufactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggiste. 





HOLLOWAYW’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days ot “brilliant operations’ are no more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neezasit; 


Sixth Ave., one BR soe 21st | ofthe knife, which frequently endangered the life of the patient. 
t., N.Y. Trunks and Travelling Bags of all kinds constantly | Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 


the medicating action of the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
-| their families. ‘The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind 
ing, and imperceptibly but thoroughly and painlessly eradicates 
it from the system. The Pills cleanse and purify the blood 
Sold by all Druggista i 160 





JOHN A. SIMMONS, 
Manufacturer of 
FINE MARNESS, 





11S West Lith Street, 
[Between 5th and 6th Avenue. | 


FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 


STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 
MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 


FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 


No. 19 WEST 28TH S8T., near Broadway, 
New York. 





SADDLES, BLANKETSJWHIPS, COLLARS, 
&c., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 








mM. MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 

{A FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY.] 





OBERT J. FLETCHER 
CENERAL UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 


OF A. T. STEW 


Mattresses well re-made at the house if required. 
paired in the best style, and taken in exchange. 
CURTAINS, SHADES, SLIPS, &C., 
Made and put u ‘4 a Superior Style. > 
down. Lace 
No. 407 ‘SIXTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th Street, 
UNDER HOOP SEIRT STORE. 





Orders unit with neatness and | cae at Low Prices. 
Furniture re- | ——— 


te made and put 
Bleached, &c. Polished and Varnished Bril- 


Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co., 
NEW YORK, 
Army and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. 


JOHN C. BOYLE 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS. 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 
FURNITURE S8LABS AND FLOOR TILING. 
Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 


































































































































































THE. ALBION. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK ; GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer 


The well known ORIGINAL and PoPpULAR Numbers, 
303—404—170-—351, 

Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT'S. 
‘AUT J ]—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! (New York) at General Term, January, 1867, 

against the use by others of the NUMBER 308. 
Hunky Owsn, JOBEPE GL.LOTT & 80N8, 
Sole Agent Of Jobn St. N, Y. 


7EDDING CARDS, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 
W ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 
588 and 872 BROADWAY. 
EDDING ENVELOPES, ENGLISH STYLK, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 
GIMBREDE’S, 68s and 872 BROADWAY. 


yas MOs?t AKTISTIL, In ALL STYLES. FIN- 





EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 
JOuHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOooT MAHER, 


No, 290 BROADWAY, 

N.E. Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, 

Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Buots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball Shoes, at reason- 
able prices. ae ae CS EIS 

ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 

Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and Organs at great bargaics. 
Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering’s, Steinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Illustrated catalogues m» led. Ware 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N y. _HORAC WATERS & co_ 

ELLUC’S BAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 

Prepared only by 

DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 
CAUTION. 

Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
against a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under » 
similar name, we would request them to closely observe that they 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 





WALLACK’S. 
FIFTH WEEK 
OF 
JOHN BROUGHAM’S 
GREAT 


DRAMATIC 
8 AT i E, 


TH 
LOTTERY 
or 
LIFE, 
PRONOUNCED BY 
PUBLIC 
AND 
PRESS 


THE 
SENSATION OF THE SEASON. 





Seats secured six days in advance. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 

The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cures, many o! 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
aggravated by the scroflous contamina- 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
._ have been radically cured in such great 
. “numbers in almost every section of the 

a: = country, that the public scarce:y need to be 
informed ot its virtues or uses. 














Scrofulous poison is one of the most destructive epemies of | - 


our race, Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enleebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence, 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable 6ccasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or among the vitals. 
ln the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
ease appear. Persons afflicted with the tollowing complaints 
ceneeell find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SARSAPARILLA: St. Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Kheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 

Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
though a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medicine 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrhea or Whites, Uterine U1- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
plaints, Torpidity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
Jaundice, when arising, as they oftea do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood. This SARSAPARILLA is a great restorer ior the 
strength and vigor of the system. Those who are Languid and 
Listless, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Ner.ous Ap 

»rebensions or Fears, or any of the affections sy tie of 


JOHN C. HAM, 
FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 


Manufacturer of fine Carriages azd 
Harness ; Established in 1887. Hav- 
ing the largest facilities for manufac- 
turing, and a favourable Lease, ena- 
bles us to sell at 20 per cent. less 
than Broadway stores, 








J.C. HAM publishes a Spanish Catalogue containing some 182 
of bis designs of carriages. Can be had gratis on application. 


J. RiiCK, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 








HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and BAGS. 

436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 
BROADWAY & FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 
1132 BROADWAY. 

Brazilian Pebble pectin and Eye Glasses for preserving the 
Sight. Opera, Field and Marine Glasses, &c. 
H. W. HUNTER, Optician, 1132 Broadway, & 169 William 8t. 





HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 

No. 35 UNION SQUARE, New York. 








IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, CRO- 
QUET and other out-door and parlor games, PHOENIX BALL 
AND PATENT BAT, also a new supply of the celebrated K LEE- 
MANN’S 8T. GERMAIN or STUDENT LAMPS jgst received and 
for sale wholesale and retail by 

Cc. F. A. HINRICHS 
150 BROADWAY, [Up Stairs] New York. 
Price lists on application. 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets. 


Cc. PETERSEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF AWNINGS, HOKSE AND WAGON 
COVERS, &c. 11 Tarp Avenvs, and 405 Wast 40th Staeer, 

N. Y. Your patronage is respectfully solicited. Orders sent by 

post will meet with prompt attention. 





J. J. SULLIVAN, 
PL AND GAS FITTER, 
721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty-first Street. 
Plumbing in all its branches done with neatness and dispatch. 
Jobbing punctually attended to. 


DUNHAM & SONS, | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


NO. 83! BROADWAY. 


C. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MEROER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
ding, Paper-Hanging, &e. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
ESTABLISHED 1549. 








Yeakness, will find immediate relief and convincing “evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 

Prepared by DR. J.C, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 

Sold by all Druggists everywhere 


YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Prin and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpsn 
Orders recelve prompt sitention. Wo oxggiy ovunpiten tom 





THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, if 
City of New York, ana devoted to 
’ 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of ~ 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 


Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 


BucKLER’s 8ST PAUL’B, LONDON, 
Portrait or GENL. HAVELOC 

Hexakine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE B0(’Y 
THE CASTLE OF ISC from Stanfield’s Picture, 
WaNDESFORDE’s MARY Q 

LanpsgEr’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 
Lanpsger’s DIGNITY AN-* IMPUDENCE, . 
LanpszzR’s DEER P. 
Wanpgsrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Writers’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD 
WaANDESFORDR’s DR. KANE. 


Th 

for the ALBION. 

Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. 


ADVERTISING RATE: 
25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “« over one and under three months. 
6 “ \“ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


to” Tue ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of subscr 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 
Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 


Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALuIon One Year, with 

Six of the above Edition, for $6, = 
1 UBS OF THREE—The ALzBion One Year to each, wit 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, for 18, _ 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $80, 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition, 
{now in course of Patilcstion} in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 33 
Plates, as follows :— 

Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
turesfro Italy, American Notes. 


Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 


Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 


aso Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
end. 


Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Sombey 
& Son, David Copperfield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The ALsIon One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for 36. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBIon One Year'to each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18," 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The! ALsion One Year to 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.] rm ae 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The ALBion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Bets of tu; 


— Edition, for $60. 


“s he above books will all be forwarded, postacz PaIp, TOROUGH- 
out THE UNITED States. Any present subscriber forwording 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New [llustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
less frequently thao one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as ae as published. 

To subscribers im the Britis: - A. Provinces, West Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Europe—owing to the want of an 
International Copyright law—the above specified Premiums are 
celiverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8. pos 
added in money, or paid to ‘Express Companies, or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 


tions. 

All the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
pied i a ? the en, —_ forwarded by Post Office 
Order, raft, Certifica' eposit, or Check dra’ 
the order of the Publishers of the Alken” ee 





All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to . 


WM. H. MORRELL 4 SHEPHERD, 





39 Park Row, N. ¥. 








